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Herbert Hoover 


Takes Oath as 


30th President 


Oath of Office Vacated By, 


Calvin Coolidge Admin- 
istered By Chief Jus- 
tice Taft. 


Duties Are Assumed 
By Senate Members 


Charles Curtis Sworn in as Vice 
President in Senate Cham- 
ber By Charles G. 


Dawes. 


Herbert Hoover assumed the Presi- 
dency of the United States at 1:07 p. m., 
March 4. The oath of office was ad- 
ministered by the Chief Justice of the 
United States, William Howard Taft. 

Just before the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Hoover, former Senator Charles 
Curtis, of Kansas, was sworn in as Vice 
President. Charles G. Dawes, retiring 
Vice President, administered the oath of 
office to Senator Curtis, in the Senate 
Chamber, and in the presence of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, President-elect, Hoover, 
the Senate, the House, and members of 
the diplomatic corps. 

New Senators Sworn. 

After turning the Vice Presidency over 
to Senator Curtis, General Dawes made 
a brief address, which was answered by 
the new Vice President. 
Curtis then administered the oath of of- 
fice to the following incoming Senators: 

Frederick C. Walcott (Rep.), of Con- 
necticut, succeeding Senator McLean 
(Rep.). 

John G. Townsend (Rep.), of Delaware, 
succeeding Senator Bayard. 


Phillips Lee Goldsborough (Rep.), of 
Maryland, succeeding Senator Bruce. 

Roscoe C. Patterson (Rep.), of Mis- 
souri, succeeding Senator Reed (Dem.). 

Felix Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode Island, 
succeeding Senator Gerry (Dem.). 


Tom Connally (Dem.), of Texas, suc- 
ceeding Senator Mayfield _(Dem.)., 


Henry D. Hatfield (Rep.), of West 
Virginia, succeeding Senator Neely 
(Dem.). 

Bronson M. Cutting (Rep.), of New 
Mexico, who is to succeed Senator Lar- 
razolo (Rep.), was not present to take 
the oath of office. 

Senators re-elected on November 6 
were sworn in at the same time by Vice 
President Curtis. 

Oath Taken By Mr. Hoover. 

The presidential party, Senators, Rep- 
resentatives and members of the diplo- 
matic corps, Army, Navy and Marine 
officers and other guests were escorted 
to the inaugural platform at the east 
front of the Capitol, following the Senate 
ceremonies, where Chief Justice Taft 
administered the oath to President-elect 
Hoover. After being congratulated by 
Mr. Coolidge, President Hoover delivered 
his inaugural address. (The full text of 
the inaugural address is printed on page 
2.) He concluded at 1:35, and departed, 
along with his party, to the White House 
for luncheon. 

President Hoover and his official party, 
after luncheon, reviewed the Inaugural 
Parade, four miles in length, from the 
official reviewing stand in front of the 
White House. 


The Senate convened at 11 o’clock to; 


consider last minute legislation. Presi- 
dent Coolidge took his place in the Presi- 
dent’s Room to affix his signature to 
those measures which he favored, thus 
completing their legislative course and 
making them law. 

The inaugural proccedings were broad- 
cast over nation wide radio networks, 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


Buying Power Shown 
For South America 


Method of Estimating Purchas- | 


ing Capacity Is Proposed. 
SS ¢ 


To obtain an idea of the purchasing 


power of any South American or other | 


foreign country which is being studied 
as a possible market for American goods, 
a logical plan is to add the production 
of a country to its total imports and sub- 
tract the exports, according to conclu- 
sions reached by the Department of Com- 
merce as the result of a recent study of 
the situation. 

The statement made public deals with 
the purchasing power of the South Amer- 
ican countries and discusses the value 
of various classes of statistics as an in- 


dex of the purchasing power of the coun- | 


try concerned. 

Export figures are sometimes deceiv- 
ing, it was stated, in that goods some- 
times consigned to a country are re- 
shipped. Statistics of production, of 
wealth, or of income-tax returns, if con- 
sidered separately, are usually mislead- 
ing, it was stated. The full text of the 
Department’s statement follows: 

In endeavoring to ascertain the income 
of the inhabitants of a given territory 
the most fruitful source of data is to be 
found in the income-tax returns. 

United States returns, for instance, 
show that in 1924 some 7,370,000 people 
were earning incomes of $1,000 and over, 
the average return being approximately 
$3,500. In 1927, according to 
filed up to August 31, 1928, there were 
4,122,000 returns, the minimum taxable 
income having been raised to $1,500 for 
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Enforcement of Business Laws — 
Necessary, President Declares 


Incoming Chief Executive in Inaugural Address Outlines 
Policies for Administration; Will Seek to 
Strengthen Judicial System. 


Rigid enforcement of laws applicable extraordinary session for consideration 
|to business enterprise, including indus-'of two questions, “further agricultural 
tries which produce and distribute com-, relief and limited changes in the tariff.” 
|modities on one hand and _ the public | 

lutilities on the other, is essential not; omy in public expenditures; a more effec- 
jonly for the protection of the people,'tive reorganization of the departments of 
|but for the stability and prosperity of the Federal Government, and expansion 
| business itself, President Hoover declared jof public works. 

March 4 in his inaugural address. (The| Treaty to Renounce War. 

‘full text of the address will be found on| 

page 2.) |nunciation of war, Mr. Hoover said, 
| Stating that the American people had should pave the way for greater limita- 
\confirmed the policy of regulation of|tion of armaments and he expressed the 
private enterprise as opposed to Govern-! hope that a way might be found for 
ment ownership and operation, Mr. Hoo-; American entrance into the Permanent 
ver called attention to differentiation in Court of International Justice. The res- 





the methods of regulation which has been|ervations of this country to its propsed | 
In the case of the producers! adherence to the Court seek no special | 
States but | 
insist upon effective competition; in the’ serve only to clarify our relationship, | 


| established. 
and distributers of commodities, the laws' advantage for the United 
case of public utilities, because a sub-j he said. 
|stantial monopoly is conferred, there; First steps to reform, reorganize and 
must be regulation of services and rates, 
he explained. | 
| Cooperation With Business. 
| Additional cooperation on the part of |delayed; he declared. In this connection, 
{the Federal Government in developing! Mr. Hoover designated the failure of 
|the processes of business, also was ad-j| some states to accept their enforcement 
vocated. Business by cooperation, has responsibility as a contributing cause and 
made great advancement, in stability and| emphasised as well the responsibility of 
service, Mr. Hoover said, but such prog-| the individual citizen in law observation. 
{ress can continue “only so long as busi-: He promised the appointment of national 
ness manifests its respect for law.” commission to investigate the “whole 
The new President announced that the’ structure of our Federal system of juris- 
7ist Congress would be convened in! prudence.” 





Contracts to Build | 
Boulder Dam to Be | 


Deferred One Year 


Exploitation of Oil-shale 
| Is Planned in Palestine 


Operations to exploit the oil-shale 
\ fields of “Palestine are being planned, 
the Department of Commerce has an- 
‘nounced. The announcement follows in 
| full text: 

Dr. Boris Kazmann, 
Palestine, is in the United States in con- 
nection with the proposed development 
| of th eoil-shale resources of that coun- 
itry. Dr. Kazmann has conferred with 
|the Department for the purpose of ob- 
' taining information on the oil-shale re- 


Agreement Must i’e Reached 
cx . ' 
By States and Studies Made 

| Before Construction 


| Can Begin. 
| Contracts for the construction work on 
the so-called Bouider Dam project in the;ments in Palestine with a view to de- 
Colorado River cannot be let for more veloping methods of extracting oils 
than a year, the Commisisoner of Rec- from the lime-shales found there. 
lamation, Elwood Mead, stated March 4,! 


Mr. Mead called attention to the pro- B ° S d U d 
; vision of the legislation authorizing -, asic tu y ree 
{pact must be signed by at least six. OLF P bl 
States, one of which must be California, | arm ro ems 


project by which the Colorado River Com- 
of the seven States of the Colorado River 
Basin, 
The full text of Commissioner Mead’s 
statement follows: j 
On December 21, 1928, the President! 
lapproved the Boulder Canyon Project | 
| Act, which authorizes the construction! 
by the Secretary of the Interior of the 
| Boulder Dam and incidental works on} 
|the Colorado River. 
Project Is Described. i 
The project includes: (a) The con-j lief, it was state, March 4, by Representa- 
struction of the Boulder Dam, in Black) tive McFadden (Rep.). of Canton, Pa., 
Canyon, where the Colorado River forms’ chairman of the House Committee on 
the boundary between the States of Ari-, Banking and Currency. It is the duty of 
|zona and Nevada. This construction’ Congress, he said, to trace effects back 
will raise the present surface of the|to causes and evolve a proper remedy for 
| water 550 feet. The dam site is about’ the farm situation before “endlessly dis- 


‘Agricultural Relief Discussed 
By Representative 
McFadden. 


Standardization of farm aid to precon- 
ceived mechanisms has been the mistake 


He pledged also a continuance of econ- | 


Aceptance of the treaty for the re-! 


strengthen the judicial system, needed | 
because of additional burdens imposed by | 
the 18th Amendment, should no longer be | 


of Rehoboth, 


|torting work of the Bureau of Mines. | 
'Dr. Kazmann is making extended experi- | 


lof the past programs of agricultural re- | 


30 miles southeast of Las Vegas, Nev., 
a town with a present population of 
about 5,500, located on the Los Angeles 
and Salt Lake lines of the Union Pacific 
System, 

The dam will create a reservoir with 
a capacity of about 26,000,000 acre-feet 
of water. It will serve to impound the 
surplus flood waters of the Colorado 


cussing the mechanisms for application 
of aid.” 

! Mr. McFadden reviewed the actual po- 
sition of the farmer during the past 
seven years in comparison with the po- 
sition of the city citizen, to show that 
the average of such seven years gave the 
|farmer’s dollar 81% cents purchasing 
| sewer for necessities required for his 


River for use in irrigation and will also! family’s maintenance as compared with 
regulate the flow of the river so as to. the past seven year’s average of $1.30 


| improve navigation and protect the lands} purchasing power of the city citizen’s dol- 


in the valleys adjacent to the river be-! lar for his city living necessities. 
low the dam and in the Imperial Valley} He declared that legislation enacted 
| in California, from overflow, water short- in the past at the request of the farmers, 
|age, and silt accumulation, which are at'has resulted in what he termed “quan- 
| present a great menace to agriculture. tity legislation,” much of which has been 
(b) The. development of 1,000,000! ineffectual under administration. As ex- 
| horsepower hydroelectric energy at the; amples, he reviewed the history of the 
dam, with 550,000 constant horsepower, transportation and credit Acts and the 
available at all times. | administration thereof under the Inter- 
All-American Canal Planned. | Federal Farm Loan Board, pointing out 
(c) The construction of an all-'that freight rates on 50 representative 
American Canal from Laguna Dam, or! agricultural products rose to 50 per cent 
American canal form Laguna Dam, or, higher than in 1913, and_ that, by the 
lother suitable diversion dam, to connect} Federal land banks dumping foreclosed 
with the present irrigation distribution; lands on a greatly depressed farm-land 


returns | 


system in the Imperial Valley in Cali- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


market, a horizontal deflation took place 


¥ ] 
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Plan to Provide Uniform Requirements 
| In Federal Contracts to Be Resubmitted 


Representative Cramton Announces He Will Present Meas- 
ure at Next Regular Session of Congress. 


| The bill (H. R. 15713) to establish 
| uniform requirements for government 
contracts, which was not acted upon by 
|the 70th Congress, will be revised and 
| reintroduced in the next regular session 
of Congress, its sponsor, Representative 
Cramton (Rep.), of Lapeer, Mich., an- 
| nounced orally on March 4, The measure 
will be known as “The Public Contract 
Act.” 

“I intend to reintroduce the revised 
|form at the December session of the 
new Congress,” said Mr, Cramton, “and 
| to press it for enactment by Congress, 
| Meantime probably the — interdepart- 
| mental board in the Bureau of the Bud- 
| get, which formutated the bill, will give 
it further study and make such changes 
as may seem necessary. 

“The Government does a business of 
$4,000,000,000 a year, which necessitates 





an almost countless number. of contracts. | Sanne? 
j The drafting of these contracts, the safe- | (Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


guarding of the rights of individuals un- 
‘der them, the construction of the terms 
of these centracts by the Comptroller 
General of the United States, all are 
{much more involved than they should be 
because the special laws as to the making 
of contracts in one executive department 


of the Government are different from | 
aw requirements as to contracts in 


\ 

ithe | 
other departments, and sometimes differ 
as between bureaus of tse same depart- 
ment. 


“For a same special purpose there may 
| 


be varying laws in the different branches 
|of the Government service. 

“The purpose of my bill is to secure 
}uniformity as to all departments of the 
Government establishment in the making 
of contracts, That would ensure a more 


|definite safeguarding of the interests of 
| the Government by using the common, 


well-known standards. It would make 


i, 


’ Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 
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can 
succeed only through an in- 


structed electorate. The more com- 
plex the problems of the nation 
become, the greater is the need for 
more and more advance instrue- 
tion.” 


—Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States, 
1929— 
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Bills Must Be Signed 
_ Before Adjournment 


Parliamentarian of House Ex- 
| plains Established Precedents. 


No bills or resolutions, enacted by the 
final session of the 70th Congress become 
law unless they were signed by President 

| Coolidge before noon March 4, Lewis 

Deschler, parliamentarian of the House 
of Representatives, explained orally 
| March 4, in discussing the provisions of 
| the Constitution and the established 
| precedents, An incoming President is 
without authority to approve the meas- 
| ures of an outgoing Congress, it was ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Deschler 
situation of May 15, 1864, 
House, he said, required its Committee 
on the Judiciary to report regarding a 
bill which had been approved by the 


President on March 12, 1863, after the! 
close of a Congress, the last session of | 
On June 11, 1864,! 
he added, the House Committee on the) 


{the 37th Congress. 


Judiciary, in a unanimous report, pre- 
sented by James F. Wilson, 
stated that a bill signed after a final 
|adjournment of a Congress is not in 
force. 

The approval of a bill is valid only 

At the 
close of a Congress, when the two houses 
| prolong their sessions into the forenoon 
|of March 4, the approvals have been 
dated on the prior legislative day, as the 
legislative portion of March 4 belongs 
to the term of a new Congress. In one 
instance, however, bills signed on the 
| forenoon of March 4 were dated as of 
| that day, with the hour and minute of 
— given with the dates on the 
bill. 


Report Is Completed 
On Building Practices 
For Fire Resistance 


| with the President’s signature. 


Department of Vommerce to 
Compile Criticisms in Work 
Of Devising Construc- 
tion Code. 


Completion ,ef a tentative report of 
the Deparfmént of Commerce Building 
Code: Committee on “Recommended Mini- 
| mum Requirements for Fire Resistance 
lin Buildings” has just been announced 
by the Department of Commerce. 

This report is not available for gen- 
eral distribution at the present time, it 


was stated orally at the Department in 
connection with the announcement, but 
will be sent to persons qualified to criti- 
cize it. Such persons would include fire 
chiefs, insurance underwriters, contrac- 
tors and architects. 


| 


| 


Criticisms to Be Compiled. 
When the criticisms have been com- 


piled and correlated, they will be passed | 


and those suggestions 
sidered of value will be incorporated into 
the final report, to be published some 
time next summer, it is thought, accord- 
ing to the Department. 


The introduction to the tentative re- | 


port follows in full text: 

This is the seventh of a series of re- 
ports prepared by the Building 
Committee, which was appointed by Sec- 
restary Hoover in 1921 with the object 
of determining basic requirements that 
could be recommended to ensure public 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
Authorization Continued 
For Pan American Highway 


Authorization for an appropriation of 
$50,000 to enable the Secretary of State 


to cooperate with the several Govern- | 


ments of the Pan American Union in 
connection with the pronosed Inter- 
American Highway was continued in a 
resolution (H. J. Res. 355) 
March 4, by President Coolidge. 

The resolution, which was passed by 
the Senate, March 2, was the subject 
of protracted hearings in committees of 
both Houses of Congress where it was 
developed that the proposed highway 
undertaking was supported by the Latin- 
American countries through which it is 
to pass. 


signed 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


. . . Of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 
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reader.” 
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called attention to the | 
when the} 


of Iowa, ! 


upon by the Building Code Committee, | 
which are con-| 


Code | 


Of Americans Pay 
_ No Double Taxes 


Foreign Incomes 


Commerce Department Ex- 
plains Relief Provisions 

| For Administration of 

| Revenue Act. 


Services Rendered 
Abroad Exempted 


Amount Levied By Other Na- 
tions Deductible from Re- 
turns Rendered to Govern- 

ment of United States. 


Provisions of the Revenue Act of May 
29, 1928, free Americans from double 
, taxation who derive income from foreign 
securities, business establishments, or 


other sources abroad or in the posses- | 


sions of the United States, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce explained in a state- 
ment just made public. 

| The statement was an exposition of 
the ways in which Americans are re- 


lieved of double taxation, through con- | 


cessions, crediting of foreign taxes re- 
| quired, and deductions designed to pre- 
vent undue taxation of the United 
| States citizen or corporation doing busi- 
ness in other countries. The statement 
follows in full text: 


| Americans who derive income from 
foreign securities, business  establish- 
ments, or other sources located abroad 
or in the possessions of the United 
States are freed from double taxation 
by various provisions in the Revenue Act 
of May 29, 1928. 
tions the United 


States Treasury re- 


| Inquiry Ts Approved 


In most of these sec- | 


Into Insular Control 


| President Signs Resolution for 
| Study of Administration. 


A joint Congressional commission to 
study the administration of the insular 
possessions of the United States with a 
view to reorganization or the creation 


of a single Bureau of Insular Affairs is | 


| provided in a resolution (S. J. Res. 9) ap- 

proved by the President March 4. 
resolution was adopted by the Senate 
January 9 and by the House March 3. 


Under its terms the commission is di- 
rected to study the various executive 
agencies of Government now engaged in 


the administration, supervision, and di- | 


rection of matters pertaining to insular 
possessions of the United States to de- 


termine “(1) the advisability of placing | 


all such matters under the administra- 
| tion, superivision, and direction of one 


bureau or department of the Government; | 
(2) the necessary and advisable trans- | 
fers of executive functions to such bu- | 


reau or department, and (3) a plan of 
organization for such bureau or depart- 
ment.” 

The resolution provides that the com- 
mission shall expire on submission of its 
report to Congress. 

Representative Longworth (Rep.), of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Speaker of the House 


|of Representatives, on March 4, appointed 


the five House members of the Joint Com- 
mission on Insular Reorganization, as 
follows: 

Representatives Kiess (Rep.), of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.; Bacon (Rep.), of West- 
bury, N. Y.; Thurston (Rep.), of Osce- 
ola, Ia.; Williams (Dem.), of Decatur, 
Tex.; and Rason (Dem.), of Clarks- 
ville, Ark. 


Measure Continuing 
Radio Commission 
Enacted Into Law 


nounces its tax in favor of the country | 


of origin, either through a credit against 
the American tax (sec. 131) or an abso- 
lute exemption. 


| Absolute Exemptions Granted. 
An 


| 


|the case of income received for services 


|rendered abroad by citizens nonresident | 


for more than six months, under section 


+116-¢a) and where a certain portion of | 


|the income is derived from 
possessions and not received in the 
| United States. (Sec. 251.) Profits from 
the purchase of personal property within 
| the United States and its sale in a pos- 
| session, or from its purchase in a pos- 
| session and sale in the United States, 
are apportioned under section 119 (2). 
The profits derived by American ship- 
ping enterprises in certain foreign coun- 
| tries are exempt from taxation there 
because of the reciprocal 
| offered in sections 212 (b) and 231 (b). 


American 


a credit under section 261 (a). 


| crediting against the United States tax, 
due by a citizen or corporation on total 
net income, all or part of the income, 
war-profits, and excess-profits taxes paid 
or accrued during the taxable year ‘to 
any foreign government or to a_pos- 
| session of the United States, are doubt- 
less the most important of the conces- 
sions in the interest of trade and finan- 
cial expansion that have been made in 
| prior acts and are continued in the Act 
of 1928. 


The 


| 


term “United States” as used 
only the States, the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia. By “foreign country” is 
meant a soverign state—for example, 
the Dominion of Canada, but not a 


province therein; the Commonwealth of 


absolute exemption is granted in| 


exemption | 
China trade act corporations are granted 
| 


The provisions in section 131 (a) for 


here in a geographical sense includes | 


Australia, but not one of the States; | 


Total of 100 Bills Approved 
By Retiring Executive 
On Last Day in 
Office. 


day as President of the United States 
signed 100 kills, of which three received 
his signature in the President’s room of 
the Capital where he transacted his re- 


maining business as Chief Executive of 


the Nation. The majority of the bills, in- 
cluding a measure to extend the life of 
the Federal Radio Commission (H. R. 


15430), were approved at the Eexecutive | 


Office. The radio bill continues the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission in its present 
status until December 31, 1929. 

Public Measure Approved. 

At the Capitol Mr. Coolidge gave his 
approval to H,. R. 13929, the last measure 
he signed, to authorize an item of 
$4,912,414 to enabl» the Commission to 
enlarge the Capital grounds to carry 
out the provisions of the new law em- 
bodying the comprehensive program of 
development between the Capital and 
the Union Station. lt passed the House 
at the first session of the S-ventieth 
Congress, and the final legislative action 


Was the agreement of the House to the} 
Senate amendments an hour before Con- | 


gress adjourned, 

Under its provisions, a commission 
created for the purpose will carry out 
the enlargement and development prv- 
gram. One of the features is the con- 
| struction of an undergrounc garage ex- 
tending from Delaware Avenue to New 
Jersey Avenue. There will be terraces, 
fountains, grading and landscaping and 


The | 


Calvin Coolidwé; M&rch 4, on his last’! > 


| the German Reich, but not Prussia or | architectural treatment. 

another component State; the Swiss} In signing the Second Deficiency bill 

Confederation, but not one of the| Mr. Coolidge approved an item of $48, 

Cantons. |000 for remodeling the old Weather Bu 
Full Tax May Be Credited. 


All of the foreign tax p2id on income 





as a summer White House for the Presi- 
derived from sources outside of the| dent. After signing the measure the 
United States may be credited if the | President sent a message to the St, Louis 
rate of the foreign tax is less than that | Post-Dispatch congratulating that news- 
| payable in the United States on such | Paper on the success of its campaign for 
foreign income, according to section 131 | 8 Summer home for the President. 
(a) (1) and (b). If the amount of tax | Three Bills Signed. 
paid abroad exceeds the American tax President Coolidge remained in the 
on the foreign income, the excess of | President’s room at the Capitol for about 
the foreign tax over the allowed credit | forty minutes, signing a bill for the en- 
largement of the Capitol grounds and two 


reau building at Mt. Weather, Viriginia, | 


[Continued en Page 7, Column 2.) 


Private Agencies Aid 
In Petroleum Survey 


Material to Bo Gisen for Use in 


Monthly Bibliography. 


Private agencies will assist the Bureau 


of Mines in gathering its monthly bibli- 
ography on the petroleum and allied in- 
dustries, according to an announcement 
of the Department of Commerce. 
| statement follows in full text: 

A cooperative arrangement with the 
American. Petroleum Institute and the 


made by the Department whereby the 
organizations named will assist the 
Bureau in the preparation of the monthly 
bibliography covering current articles, 
books, and reports dealing with’ petro- 
leum and allied substances. This monthly 
bibliography is distributed by the San 
Francisco field office of the Bureau ‘of 
Mines to approximately 500 oil com- 
panies and others interested, 

Under this cooperative agreement 
trade journals will be abstracted by the 
various members of the Special Libraries 
Association and the material sent to the 
Bureau of Mines’ bibliographer at the 
San Francisco petroleum field office for 
compiling and inclusion in the monthly 
bibliography. 





| 


The | 


Special Libraries Association has been | 


| private bills as his last official act. The 
three bills are as follows: 

| HI. R. 12666. An Act for the relief of 
| William S. Shackel Shacklette; 

| H. R. 13929. An Act to provide for 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 


Many Measures Fail 
| Of Action in Congress 


More Than 17,000 Bills Intro- 
duced in House During Session. 


Many of the outstanding legislative 
measures discussed during the past Con- 
gress failed of action when Congress ad- 
jJourned March 4, 

Among these were: 

Tariff revision and farm relief legisla- 
tion, to be considered at the extra ses- 
sion, voluntary consolidation of railroads 
considered in committees of both Houses, 
motor bus regulation, disposition of 
Muscle Shoals, provision for a survey of 
Columbia Basin involving very large 
acreage and potentially large expendi- 
tures if the program is adopted, reorgani- 
zation of Government departments, Con- 
gressional reapportionment, St. Law- 
rence waterway project, rivers and har- 
bors, omnibus bill, and many other meas- 
ures, 

There were more than 17,000 bills in- 
troduced in the House and almost 6,000 in 
the Senate, besides many resolutions in 
| both Houses, 


| Supply Measures 
For Fiscal Year 


Of 1930 Reviewed 


Grand Total of $3,284,874,- 
605 Carried in 11 Meas- 
ures Enacted at Session 


Just Ended. 


Prohibition Funds 


Total $40,000,000 


Expenditures Authorized for. 


Various Departments and 
Also for Deficiencies 


In 1929. 


A grand total of $5,284,874,605 is car- 
ried in the 11 appropriation bills, including 
two deficiency bills, enacted at the sec- 
ond session of the 70th Congress, and de- 
signed to take care of Federal expendi- 
|tures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1930, according to figures of the House 
, Committee on Appropriations. 

Three of the measures, the bill for the 
Department of the Interior and the First 
and Second deficiency bills held up in 
conference between the House and Sen- 
ate until the closing hours, were signed 
| by President Coolidge.on March 4, 

Sum For Enforcement. 

The totals of the 11 appropriation 
measures in the order of their introduc- 
tion in the House follows: 

Treasury-Post Office Appropriation bill 
for fiscal year 1930, (H. R. 14801), $1,- 
118,290,199. 

Interior Department, for 1930, (H.R. 
15089), $285,585,463. . 

Agriculture for 1930, (H. R. 15386), 
$144,511,554. 

State, Justice, Commerce and Labor 
Departments for 1930, (H. R. 15569), 
$111,880,887. 

War Department for 1930, (H. R. 
15712), $453,789,362. 

First .Deficiency, fiscal year 1929 (H. 
R. 15848), $97,613,461. 

Independent Offices, for 1930 (H. R. 
16301), $541,445,740. 

District of Columbia,’ 1930 (H. R. 
| 16422), $38,472,615. 

Navy 
$360,236,697. 

Legislative, (Congress, etc.) 1980 (H. 
R. 170$3), $18,660,645. 

Second Deficiency, 1929 (H. R. 17223), 
$114,387,982. 

Approximately $40,000,000 is provided 
for prohibition enforcement. These ac- 
tivities include the Prohibition Unit in 
the Department of Treasury, the 
Coast Guard, the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Civil Service Commission 
for special examinations by that service, 
|The amount, embraced within this $40,- 
000,000, which is carried in the two 
| deficiency bills totals $3,227,914. A sum 
of $75,000,000 for tax refunds also is 
| provided for in the deficiency appropria- 
| tions. 


Limit Fixed on Rates 
On Loans to Veterans 





Executive Approval Given Bill 
To Reduce Interest. 


loans on veterans’ adjusted compensation 
certificates so as to provide for a reduc- 
tion in interest rates was given execu- 
tive approval March 4 in the form of the 
| Hawley bill (H. R. 16396). 

| The full text of the section of the re- 
jport of the House Committee on ways and 
'Means describing the amendment follows: 

Subdivision (i) of section 502 of the 
texisting law is amended by section 1 of 
|the bill by adding a provision to the 
effect that the rate of interest charged 
on loans made upon adjusted-service cer- 
tificates by the Veteran’s Bureau shall 
not exceed 6 per cent per annum. Under 
existing law the rate of interest on such 
loans is fixed at 2 per cent per annum 
more than the rate charged at the date 
of the loan for the discount of 90-day 
commercial paper under section 13 of the 
Federal reserve act hy the Federal re- 
serve bank for the Federal reserve dis- 
trict in which is located the regional of- 
fice, suboffice, or hospital of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau in which the loan 
is made, 

Section 2 of the bill amends Section 
705 of the existing law so as to permit 
the issuance of a duplicate certificate 
without the requirement of an indemnity 
bond when the original becomes torn or 
partially burned, or defaced by the oblit- 
eration of some important notation, such 
as the name of the veteran, the amount 
of the face value, the “A” number, or 
the veteran’s address. In such a case 
the certificate, or such part of it as ré- 
mains, if capable of identifiaetion, may 
be sent to the Bureau and a duplicate 
issued upon the cancellation of the origi- 
nal with perfect safety to the Govern- 
ment. Under such circumstances there 


epartmeht, 1930 (H.R. 16714), . 


An amendment to the law permitting _ 


is no possibility of the Government being . 


faced with a double liability, as is the % 


case if the certificate is lost. 


Embargo on Munitions 
Sent to Mexico Continued 


The present embargo on shipments of “4 


arms to Mexico will be continued by the 
United States unless countermanded by 
President Hoover, according to informa- 
tion obtained at the Department of State 
March 4. 

Shipments of explosives are made te 
Mexico almost every day, the Depart- 
ment stated orally, although these are 
chiefly dynamite to be used in mining 


operations. Shipments of the explosives 
must be approved by beth the ; 


ment of State and the Mexican 
|ment before they can enter Mexico, é 
§ ee) se 


t 





Undertakes Study of Law Enforcement 


+ 


dicial System 
To Be Investigated 
Commission to Be Named to 


Recommend Changes in Fed- 
eral Legal Procedire. 


Investigation of the structure of Fed- 


eral jurisprudence by a national Com-| failure of some States to accept their | instruction. 


mission, which he will appoint, to rec- 
ommend reorganization of the adminis- 
tration of Federal laws and _ court 
procedure, including methods of enforc- 

the prohibition laws, will be under- 


1 * 
taken by the incoming administration, | 


it was declared by President Hoover in 


his inaugural address, March 4, at the | 


ceremonies at the Capitol in Washington, 
D. C. Correction of growing disrespect 
for law, the President considers as one 


of the main problems before him for; be little traffic in illegal liquor if only | growth of class distinctions and would 


solution. a 

Extension of education as a national 
concern, measures for advancement of 
public health, and promotion of world 
peace are considerations of public policy 
to which his efforts are pledged by the 
new President. Announcement is made 
in the address that a special session of 
Congress will be called to carry out the 
platform of the Republican party in re- 
spect to farm relief and reorganization 
of the tariff. ’ ; 

The maintenance of the integrity of 
the Constitution; vigorous enforcement 
of laws; continuance of economy in pub- 
lic expenditure; continued regulation of 
business to prevent domination in the 
community; de! 
eration of business b ie 2 
in competition with its citizens; avoid- 
ance of policies which would involve the 
United States in ye corte of for- 
ei nations; more effective reorganiza- 
a of the Departments of the Federal 
Government; expansion of public works; 
and promotion of welfare activities af- 
fecting education and the home, are de- 
scribed as “further important mandates” 
to the administration from the recent 
presidential election. : 

The full text of the address is 
follows: 

Would Express Opinions 
Simply and Directly 

My Countrymen: This occasion is no 
alone the administration of 
sacred oath which can be assumed by 
an American citizen. It is a dedication 
and consecration under God to the high- 
est office in service of our people. I as- 
sume this trust in the humility of knowl 
edge that only through the guidance of 
Almighty Providence can I hope to dis- 
charge its ever increasing burdens. 

It is in keeping with tradition through- 
out our history that I should express 
simply and directly the opinions which 
I hold concerning some of the matters 
of present importance. 

If we survey the situation of our na- 
tion both at home and abroad, we find 
many satisfactions; we find some causes 
for concern. 
the losses of the Great War and the 
reconstruction following it with  in- 
creased virility and strength. From this 
strength we have contributed to the 
recovery and progress of the world. 
What America has done has given re- 
newed hope and courage to all who have 
faith in government by the people. In 
the large view, we have 
higher degree of comfort and_ security 
than ever existed before in the history of 
the world. Through liberation from 
wide-spread poverty we have reached a 
higher degree of individual freedom than 
ever before. 
cern for our institutions are deep and 
sincere. We are steadily building a new 
race—a new civilization great in its own 
attainments. The influence and high 
purposes of our nation are respected 

“among the peoples of the world. We 
aspire to distinction in the world, but 
to a distinction based upon confidence in 
our sense of justice as well as our ac- 
complishments within our own borders 
and in our own lives. For wise guid- 
ance in this great period of recovery 
the nation is deeply indebted to Calvin 
Coolidge. 

But all this majestic advance should 
not obscure the constant dangers from 
which self-government must be safe- 
guarded. The strong man must at all 
times be alert to the attack of insidious 
disease. 


System of Criminal 


Justice Discussed 

The most malign of all these dangers 
today is disregard and disobedience of 
law. Crime is. increasing. Confidence 
in rigid and speedy justice is decreasing. 
I am not prepared to believe that this 
indicates any decay in the moral fiber 
of the American people. I am not pre- 
pared to belicve that it indicates an im- 
potence of the Federal Government to 
enforce its laws. 

It is only in part due to the additional 
burdens imposed upén our judicial sys- 
tem by the Eighteenth Amendment, The 
problem is much wider than that. Many 
influences had in@reasingly complicated 
and weakened our law enforcement or- 
ganization long before the adoption of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. 

To reestablish the vigor and effective- 
ness of law enforcement we must criti- 
cally consider the entire Federal machin- 
ery of justice, the redistribution of its 
functions, the simplification of its pro- 
cedure, the provision of additional spe- 
cial tribunals, the better selection of 
juries, and the more effective organiza- 
tion of our agencies of investigation and 
prosecution that justice may be sure and 
that it may be swift. While the au- 
thority of the Federal Government ex- 
tends to but part of our vast system of 
national, State and local justice, yet the 
standards which the Federal Govern- 


as 


t 


ment establishes have the most profound | 


influence upon the whole structure. 
We are fortunate in the ability and 
integrity of our Federal judges and at- 
torneys. But the system which these 
officers are called upon to administer is 
in many respects ill-adapted to present- 
day conditions. Its intricate and in- 
volved rules of procedure have become 
the refuge of both big and little crim- 
inals. There is a belief abroad that by 
invoking technicalities, subterfug# and 
delay the ends of justice may be 
thwarted by those who can pay the cost. 
Reform, reorganization and strength- 
ening of our whole judicial and enforce- 
ment system both in civil and criminal 
sides have been advocated for years by 
statesmen, judges, and bar associations. 
First steps toward that end should not 
‘ Jonger be delayed. Rigid and expedi- 
_ tious justice is the first safeguard of 
om, the basis of all ordered liberty, 
_ the vital force of progress. It must not 
me to be in or republic that it can be 
ited by the indifference of the 


the most | 


The devotion to and con- | 


citizen, by exploitation of the delays and 
entanglements of the law, or by com- 
binations of criminals. Justice must not 
fail because the agencies of enforcement 
are either delinquent or inefficiently or- 
ganized. To consider these evils, to 
find their remedy, is the most sore neces- 
sity of our times. 

Of the undoubted abuses which have 
grown up under the Eighteenth Amend- 
| ment, part are due to the causes I have 
| just mentioned; but part are due to the 
| share of responsibility for concurrent 
| enforcement and to the failure of many 
| State and local officials to accept the 
| obligation under their oath of office 
| zealously to enforce the laws. With the 
failures from these many causes has 
come a dangerous expansion in the crim- 
inal elements who have found enlarged 
| opportunities in dealing in illegal liquor. 
| But a large’ responsibility rests di- 
rectly upon our citizens. There would 


criminals patronized it. We must awake 

| to the fact that this patronage from 
|large numbers of law-abiding citizens 
‘is supplying the rewards and stimulating 
‘e-tatt 


|Will Appoint Commission 
iTo Study Enforcement 


| I have been selected by you to execute 
; and enforce the laws of the country. 

; propose to do so to the extent of my 
}own abilities, but the measure of suc- 
!cess that the Government shall attain 
will depend upon the moral _ support 
which you, as citizens, extend. The duty 
of citizens to support the laws of the 


nial of ownership or op-!land is coequal with the duty of their | 
ness by the Government ; Government to enforce the laws which, 


| exist. No greater national service can 
be given by men and women of good 
| will—who, I know, are not unmindful of 
; the responsibilities of citizenship—than 
| that they should, by their example, as- 
| sist in stamping out crime and outlawry 
'by refusing participation in and con- | 
'demning all transactions with _ illegal | 
liquor. Our whole system of self- 
| government will crumble either if offi-! 
| cials elect what laws they will enforce | 
;or citizens elect what laws they will 
support. The worst evil of disregard 
for some law is that it destroys respect ! 
for all law. For our citizens to patron- | 
ize the violation of a particular law on! 
| the ground that they are opposed to it! 
‘is destructive of the very basis of all | 
that protection of life, of homes and 
| property which they rightly claim under | 
‘other laws. If citizens do not like a} 
‘law, their duty as honest men and! 
women is to discourage its violation; | 
their right is openly to work for its | 


| repeal. 


To those of criminal mind there can' 
{be no appeal but vigorous enforcement ! 
{of the law. Fortunately they are but a 
| small percentage of our people. Their 
activities must be stopped. 
| I propose to appoint a national com- 
| mission for a searching investigation of 


the whole structure of our Federal sys- | 


!tem of jurisprudence, to include the 


We have emerged from | method of enforcement of the Eighteenth | 


Amendment and the causes of abuse un- 
| der it. Its purpose will be to make such 
recommendations for reorganization of 
the administration of Federal laws and 


; court procedure as may be found desira- | 


j Se In the meantime it is essential that 
a large part of the enforcement activ- 
| ities be transferred from the Treasury 


reached a! Department to the Department of Jus- | 


| tice as a beginning of more effective 
| organization. 


_Enforcement of Laws 
‘Relating to Business 


The election has again confirmed the 
| determination of the American people 
that regulation of private enterprise and 
;not Government ownership or operation 
|is the course rightly to be pursued in 
j our relation to business. In recent years 
| we have established a differentiation in 
| the whole method of business regulation 
| between the industries which produce 
and distribute commodities on the one 
i hand, and public utilities on the other. 
{In the former, our laws insist upon 
‘effective competition; in the latter, be- 
'cause we substantially confer a mo- 
| ndpoly by limiting competition, we must 
| regulate their services and rates. The 
{rigid enforcement of the laws applicable 
; to both groups is the very base of equal 
| opportunity and freedom from domina- 
j tion for all our people, and it is just as 
| essential for the stability and prosperity 
{of business itself as for the protection 
| of the public at large. Such regulation 
| should be extended by the Federal Gov- 
ernment within the limitations of the 
| Constitution and only when the _indi- 
| vidual States are without power to 
| protect their citizens through their own 
authority. On the other hand, we should 
| be fearless when the authority rests only 
|in the Federal Government. 


The larger purpose of our economic 
|thought should be to establish more 
| firmly stability and security 6f business 
‘and employment asd thereby remove 
| poverty still further from our borders, 
Our people have in irecent years devel- 
oped a new found capacity for coopera- 
jtion among themselves to effect high 
' purposes in public welfare. It is an ad- 
vance toward the highest conception of 
self-government. 


‘political agencies alone. Progress is 
| born of cooperation in the community— 
;not from governmental restraints. The 
| Government should assist and encourage 


; these movements of collective self help | 


| by itself cooperating with them. Busi- 
jness has by cooperation made great 
progress in the advancement of service, 
| in stability, in regularity of employment 
| and in the correction of its own abuses. 
| Such progress, however, can continue 
jonly so long as business manifests its 
respect for law. 

There is an equally important field of 
: cooperation by the Fede.al Government 
with the multitude of agencies, State, 
municipal and private, in the systematic 
development of those processes which 
directly affect public health, recreation, 
education and the home. We have need 
further to perfect the means by which 
Government can be adapted to human 
service, 7 


Federal Responsibility 
Toward Education 


Although education is primarily a-re- 
sponsibility of the States and local com- 
munities, and rightly so, yet the nation 
as a whole is vitally concerned in its 

, development everywhere to the highest 
standards and to complete universality. 
Self-govermment can succeed only 
through an instructed electorate. Our 
objective is not simply to overcome illit- 
eracy. The nation has marched far be- 
yond that. The more complex the prob- 
lems of the nation become, the greater 


Self-government does | 
;not and should not imply the use of | 


‘Called to Be Issued 
For Extra Session 


Farm Relief and Tariff Revision 
To Be Considered by Congress 
To Carry Out Pledges. 


|is the need for more and more advanced 
Moreover, aS our numbers 
increase and as our life expands wiih 
| science and invention, we must discover 
|more and more leaders for every walk 
ot life. We cannot hope to succeed in 
' directing this increasingly complex civil- 
ization unless we can draw all the talent | 
| of leadreship from the whole people. 
One civilization after another has been 
wrecked upon the attempt to secure suf- 
ficient leadership from a single group 
lor class. If we would prevent the 
i constantly refresh our leadership with 
the ideals of our people, we must draw 
! constantly from the general mass. The 
| full opportunity for every boy and girl 
to rise through the selective processes 
of education can alone secure to us this 
| leadership. 





| In public health the discoveries of | 
science have opened a new era. Many 
| sections of our country and many groups 
j of our citizens suffer from diseases the | 
eradication of which are mere matters | 
of administration and moderate expen- 
diture. Public health service shouid be 
as fully organized and as_ universally | 
' incorporated into our governmental sys- 
{tem as is public education. The returns 
are a thousand fold in economic benefits, ; 
| and infinitely more in reduction of suf- 


| people. 





| fering and promotion of human _ hap- 
| piness. 


| American Prosperity 
!Linked With World Peace 
The United States fully accepts the 


profound truth that our own progress, | 


prosperity and peace are interlocked 
with the progress, prosperity and peace 
of all humanity. The whole world is at 
peace. The dangers to a continuation 
of this peace today are largely the fear 
and suspicion which still haunt the 
world. No suspicion or fear can be 
rightly directed toward our country. 
Those who have a true understanding 
of America know that we have no de- 
sire for territorial expansion, for eco- 


{nomic or other domination of other | 


peoples. Such purposes are repugnant 
to our ideals of human freedom. Our 
form of government is ill adapted to 
the responsibilities which inevitably fol- 
low permanent limitation of the inde- 
pendence of other peoples. Superficial 
| observers seem to find no destiny for | 
| our abounding increase in population, in | 
| wealth and power except that of im- | 
|perialism. They fail to see that the 
‘American people are engrossed in the 
| building for themselves of a new eco- 
‘nomic system, a new social system, a| 
‘new political system—all of which are | 
; characterized by aspirations of freedom 
| of opportunity and thereby are the nega- 
tion of imperialism. They fail to realize | 
{that because of our abounding pros- | 
| perity our youth are pressing more and | 
more into our institutions of learning; | 
that our people are seeking a larger | 
vision through art, literature, science | 
and travel; that they are moving toward | 
stronger moral and spiritual life—that | 
from these things our sympathies are | 
|broadening beyond the bounds of our | 
nation and race toward their true ex- | 
pression in a real brotherhood of man. | 
They fail to*’see that the idealism of 
America will lead it to no narrow or} 
|selfish channel, but inspire it to, do its | 
,full share as « nation toward. the ad-| 
'vancement of civilization. It” will do | 
‘that not by mere declaration but by 
|taking a practical part in supporting all | 
useful international undertakings. We | 
not only desire peace with the world, | 
; but to see peace maintained throughout 
'the world. We wish to advance the | 
‘reign of justice and reason toward the | 
| extinction of force. 
| The recent treaty for the renunciation 
.of war as an instrument of national | 
‘policy sets an advanced standard in our | 
{conception of the relations of nations. | 
Its acceptance should pave the way to | 
| greater limitation of armament, the offer | 
‘of which we sincerely extend to the | 
i world. But its full realization also im- 
plies a greater and greater perfection 
lin the instrumentalities for pacific set- | 
tlement of controversies between nations. | 
In the creation and use of these in- | 
‘strumentalities we should support every | 
| sound method of conciliation, arbitration | 
and judicial settlement. American states- 
men were among the first to propose 
‘and they have constantly urged upon the 
world, the establishment of a tribunal 
for the settlement of controversies of a 
justiciable character. The Permanent 
Court of International Justice in its ma- 
jor purpose is thus peculiarly identified 
i with American ideals and with Ameri- 
|can statesmanship. No more potent in- 
| strumentality for this purpose has ever 
‘been conceived and no other is practi- 
cable of establishment. The reserva- 
tions placed upon our adherence should | 
;}not be misinterpreted. The United | 
States seeks by these reservations no spe- | 
cial privilege or advantage but only to | 
|clarify our relation to advisory opinions | 
and other matters which are subsidiary | 
| to the major purpose of the Court. 


Would Keep New World 
Free From Distrust 


| The way should, and I believe will, | 
!be found by which we may take our 
proper place in a movement so funda- 
mental to the progress of peace. | 

Our people have determined that we 
‘should make no political engagements | 
| such as membership in the League of | 
‘Nations, which may commit us in ad- | 
{vance as a nation to become involved in 
| the settlements of controversies between | 
| other countries. They adhere to the be- 
‘lief that the independence of America 
ifrom such obligations increases its | 
ability and availability for service in all | 
‘fields of human progress. 

I have lately returned from a journey 
among our sister republics of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. I have received un- 
bounded hospitality and courtesy as 
their expression of friendliness to our | 
country. We are held by particular 
bonds of sympathy and common interest 
‘with them. They are each of them 
building a racial character and a culture | 
; Which is an impressive contribution to 
human progress. We wish only for the 
maintenance of their independence, the 
growth of their stability and their pros- 
perity, While we have had wars in the | 
Western Hemisphere yet on the whole | 
the record is in encouraging contrast 
with that of other parts of the world. } 
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Fortunately the New World is largely 
free from the inheritances of fear and 
distrust which have so trobuled the Old 
World. We should keep it so. 

It is impossible, my countrymen, to 
speak of peace without profound emo- 
tion. In thousands of homes in America, 
in millions of homes around the world, 
there are vacant chairs. It would be a 


‘Aurore. STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Henern, Berne 
Pus.isuep Without CoMMENT BY THE UN 


Mr. Curtis Declares 


Legislative and Administrative Branches 


Of Government Viewed 


as Interdependent 


Representative Tilson Discusses Relation of Various Func- 


tions in Address to the House. 


shameful confession of our. unworthiness | 


if it should develop that we have aban- 
doned the hope for which all these men 
died. Surely civilization is old enough, 
surely mankind is mature enough so 
that we ought in our owh lifetime to 
find a way to permanent peace. Abroad, 
to west and east, are nations whose sons 
mingled their blood with the blood of 
oyr sons on the battlefields. Most of 
these nations have contributed to our 
race, to our culture, our knowledge and 
our progress. From one of them we 
derive our very language and from many 


| of them much of the genius of our in- 


stitutions. Their desire for peace is as 
deep and sincere as our own. 

Peace can be contributed to by respect 
for our ability in defense. Peace can be 


promoted by the limitation of arms and | 


by the creation of the instrumentalities 
for peaceful settlement of controversies. 
But it will become a reality only through 


self-restraint and active effort in friend- | 


liness and helpfulness. I covet for this 
administration a record of having fur- 
ther contributed to advance the cause of 
peace. 


Special Session 
Of Congress Proposed 


In our form of democracy the 


The legislative and executive branches 


| of the Government, in the very nature 
lof things, cannot be distinctly separated 
! even in the system of checks and balances 
of Federal authority, Representative Til- 
json (Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., Ma- 
jority Leader in the House, stated in dis- 
cussing in the House the relations of the 
| President and Congress, 
| The veto power, Mr. Tilson explained, 
| is essentially a legislative function mak- 
| ing the executive to this extent a vital 
part of the legislative machinery. On the 
other hand, Mr. Tilson said, the separa- 
| tion of the judicial branch is quite clear. 
| The full text of Mr. Tilson’s address fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Tilson. Mr. Speaker, whether the 
| President of the United States and the 
| Congress get along well together is al- 
|; ways a matter «f the greatest interest 
| to the whole country. Theoretically, our 
| Government is divided into three sepa- 
| rate branches, the legislative, the execu- 
| tive, and the judicial, and this separa- | 
tion has been regarded as one of the 
strong points of our Government mak- 
|ing for progress as well as_ stability.! 
|The separation of the judicial branch 


ex- from the other two is quite clear and! dent at times has not 


mighty, force in legislative matters. 
Without ostentation, without threatening 
or wheedling, but in a straightforward, 
dignified, and strictly constitutional man- 


ner, he has used the power and influence | 


of his great office effectively in the ad- 
vancement of wise legislation, as well as 
in opposition to unwise, unnecessary, and 
expensive legislation. 

President Coolidge has earned and 
retained the highest personal regard of 
the individual members of Congress, not 
only by the firmness and consistency of 
his attitude toward public matters, but 
by always hearing with patience such 
members as came to him, and by doing 
whatever he could properly do to aid 
them in solving their problems. In fact, 
I recall no instance where the President 
has failed to meet Congress half-way in 
trying to work out difficult legislative 
problems, as, for instnace, in the com- 
plicated flood-control problem, or where 
he has ever failed in showing the re- 
spect and consideration due the elected 
Representatives of the people, so that he 
retires from the Presidency with the 
highest personal regard of all members 
of Congress. 

The result is that although the Presi- 
been found in 


pression of the popular will can be ef- | complete, and this is generally recog-' agreement with Congress, as shown by 


government not to promote intolerant 
partisanship but because opportunity 
must be given for expression of the 
popular will, and organization provided 
for the execution of its mandates and 
for accountability of government to the 
. It follows that the Government 
both in the executive and the legisla- 


|tunate features ir our system. 
|Veto Power Described 
| As Legislative Function 


| In the very nature of things the legis- | 
| lative and executive branches can not 
‘be so distinctly separated. The system} 


|of checks and balances established be- 


| fected only through the instrumentality | mized as one of the very wise and for-| his vetoes, I recall no period during | 
| of political parties. We maintain party 


my long service-in the House when 
there has been such universal confidence 
among its members in the soundness, 
patriotism, good faith, and good judg- 
ment of the Chief Executive as in the 
period now drawing to a close. 


A personal word will be excused-in | 


my owncase. As majority leader of the 


| House, it has been my duty and my priv- | service among y 


irep States DaILy 


World Progress Is 
Fostered by Senate 


Upper Chamber Described as 
Powerful Force in Pro- 
moting Growth of 
Civilization. 


The Senate was described as one of 
ithe greatest powers for the promotion 


and advancement of civilization, in the 
|acceptance address delivered by Charles 
C. Curtis upon taking over the duties 
of Vice President. The full text of his 
address follows: 

Senators: The United States Senate 
is today one of the most distinguished 
legislative bodies in the world—one of 
| the greatest actual and potential powers 
|for the promotion and advancement of 
| civilization. Its personnel is of a caliber 
equal if not the superior of any previous 
| body heretofore assembled. 
| Any individual, no matter how out- 
Standing in the realms of leadership, 
| political or otherwise, might well be 
| proud to preside over its deliberations, 
{I may, therefore, be pardoned in declar- 
jing here the feeling of pride which I 
|experience that through my election as 
| Vice President of the United States such 
'a signal honor has come to me. I hope - 
I may prove worthy of the people’s 
choice, and of you. 

No efforts of mine ‘will be spared to 
aid and assist you in the successful solu- 
tion of the numerous intricate and im- 
{portant problems which will come to 
| you. 





Profited by Experience. 
| During the course of my 20 years’ 
ou as Senator from the 


tive branches must carry out in good | tween the two has in a measure made} ilege to confer frequently with Presi-| State of Kansas, I have profited much 


faith the platforms 
party was entrusted with power. But 
the Government is that of the whole 
people; the party is the 


upon which the | them interdependent, but on the whole! dent Coolidge. 


‘has worked well. 


d The veto power, for} 
| instance, is 


essentially a legislative | 


These conferences have 
always been helpful to me and of the 
most satisfactory character so far as a 


. instrument | function, making the executive to this thorough understanding is concerned. It 
through which policies are determined | extent a vital part of the legislative; would be an intolerable, if 


not dis- | 


; and men chosen to bring them into be- , Machinery. 
jing. The animosities of elections should! Making appropriations for the conduct 
| have no place in our Government for | Of the executive branch of the Govern- 
| fovernment must concern itself alone ment is a legislative function, but by 
| with the common weal. | reason of the fact that funds thus ap- 
| Action upon some of the proposals | propriated are disbursed under the law 
| upon which the Republican party was | by the executive department, these two 
| returned to power, particularly further | branches of the Government are closely 
| agricultural relief and limited changes | tied together. While the legislative 
in the tariff, cannot in justice to our | branch makes the laws, it is the func- 
| farmers, our labor and our manufac- | tion of the executive to enforce them, 
| turers be postponed. I shall therefore | 2nd this again connects most vitally these 
| request a special session of Congress for | two branches of the Government. It 
| the consideration of these two questions, | Will thus be seen that the entire country 
| I shall deal with each of them upon the | is deeply interested in having the rela- 
| assembly of the Congress. tions between Congress and the Presi- 
It appears to me that the more im-| dent of the most satisfactory character, 
| portant further mandates from the re- | because it is not only important, it is 
| cent election were the maintenance of | Vitally necessary, that Congress and the 
|; the integrity of the Constitution; the | President shall cooperate. 


vigorous enforcement of the laws; the 


continuance of economy in public ex-| differing methods in dealing with Con- 


penditure; the continued regulation of 


business to prevent domination in the | 
community; the denial of ownership or | 
| operation of business by the Government | 

| gress, and both he and the country sut- | 


in competition with its citizens; the 
avoidance of policies which would in- 
volve us in the controversies of foreign 
nations; the more effective reorganiza- 
tion of the Departments of the Federal 
Government; the expansion of public 
works; and the promotion of welfare 
activities affecting education and the 
home. 


Ideals and Aspirations 
A Test of Government 


These were the more tangible deter- | 
minations of the election, but beyond | 
them was the confidence and belief of | 


the people that we would not neglect 


| the support of the embedded ideals and | 
aspirations of America. These ideals and | 


aspirations are the touch-stones upon 
which the day to day administration and 


legislative acts of government must be | 


tested. More 
ment must, 


than this, the Govern- 
so far as lies within its 


proper powers, give leadership to the | 
of these ideals and to the | 


realization 


fruition of these aspirations. No one 


can adequately reduce tnese things of | 
the spirit to phrases or to a catalogue | 
{of definitions, | 

We do know what the attainments of | 
these ideals should be: The preservation | 


of self-government and its full founda- 
tions in local government; the perfection 
of justice whether in economic or in so- 
cial fields; the maintenance of ordered 
liberty; the denial of domination by any 
group or class; the building up and 
preservation of equality of opportunity; 


| the stimulation of initiative and indi- 
viduality; absolute integrity in public | 


affairs; the choice of officials for fitness 


to office; the direction of economic prog- | 


ress toward prosperity and the further 
lessening of poverty; the freedom of 
public opinion; the sustaining of educa- 


tion and of the advancement of knowl- | 


edge; the growth of religious spirit and 
the tolerance of all faiths; the strength- 
ening of the home; the advancement of 
peace. 


American Problems 
Are Those of Progress 


There is no short road to the realiza- | 


tion of these aspirations. Ours is a 
progressive people, but with a determi- 
nation that progress must be based upon 
the foundation of experience.  IIl-con- 
sidered remedies for our faults bring only 
penalties after them. But if we hold 
the faith of the men in our mighty 
past who created these ideals, we shall 
leave them heightened and strengthened 
for our children, 


This is not the time and place for ex- | 
The questions before | 


tended discussion. 
our country are problems of progress to 


higher standards; they are not the prob- | 


lems of degeneration. They demand 


thought and they serve to quicken the | 
conscience and enlist our sense of re- | 


sponsibility for their settlement. And 
that responsibility rests upon you, my 
countrymen, as much aS upon those of 
us who have been selected for office. 

Ours is a land rich in resources; 
stimulating in its glorious beauty; filled 
with millions of happy homes; blessed 
with comfort and opportunity. In no 
nation are the institutions of progress 
more advanced, In no nation are the 
fruits of accomplishment more secure. 
In no nation is the government more 
worthy of respect. No country is more 
loved »y its people. I have an abiding 
faith in their capacity, integrity and 
high purpose. I have no fears for the 
future of our country. It is bright with 
hope. 

In the presence of my countrymen, 
mindful of the solemnity of this occa- 
sion, knowing what the task means and 
the responsibility which it involves, I 
beg your tolerance, your aid and your 
cooperation. I ask the help of Almighty 
God in this service to my country to 
which you have called me, 


| ton, Ill; Hales Holden, C 


Different Presidents have used widely! 
gress, with varying degrees of success. 
President Cleveland failed to command 
through much of his administration the, 
support of even his own party in Con-! 


fered from it. McKinley, by reason of ; 
the fact that he had served for many} 
years in Congress, was able to influence | 
legislation very largely through his per- 
sonal knowledge of the workings of Con- 
| gness and personal contact with the 
members, many of whom he had known 
intimately during his service in Congress. ; 
During the Roosevelt administration that ! 
dynamic individual used such persuasive | 
powers as he had, and in addition he; 
used the “big stick,” a large part of } 
the press, and a very considerable de- 
gree of support from the people to help 
work his will. 
President Taft, most amiable of men, 
lacked much of being successful in secur- 
ing the full cooperation of his Congress. 
President Wilson ruled at first very 
largely through a wholesome fear in- 
spired by him in his own party, but in 
the stress of war had the good fortune | 
to receive the support of his _ political 
opponents in all matters necessary for 
the conduct of the war. President Hard- 
ing, fresh from a term in the Senate, 
where he had established many close 
friendships, had less vital contact with 
| the House than most Presidents, but al- 
ways listened most courteously to all 
members of the House, while maintain- ! 
|} ing the most intimate relations with 
his former colleagues of the Senate, but 
he did not live to thoroughly test out 

how effective his policy of working with | 
Congress would prove to be. 

President Coolidge’s relationship with | 
| Congress has been different from that of 
; all his predecessors. Quite often dis- | 


agreeing with Congress on matters of | 


| legislation, there never developed any 
| rancor or bitterness over the differences. 
He has impressed everyone with the 
feeling that he acts at all times con- | 
scientiously, without the slightest in- | 
fluence from fear or favor, and with an! 
eye single to the general good as he sees | 
it. He seems to have proceeded upon the 
theory that others will do their duty in! 
| the same spirit, and, therefore, has not | 
attempted unduly to sway others toward | 
his own point of view. | 
Who has been in the right, and who in! 
the wrong when differences of opinion | 
have arisen, culminating in a veto, can 
never be settled, because in the last } 
analysis they are, and must remain, | 
| Simply differences of opinion; but in the 
light of what has since transpired, in- 
| cluding.the high degree of abiding con- | 
fidence which the President has inspired 
and continues to hold throughout the 
country, he can safely leave to the judg- 
ment of his countrymen the final de- 
cision as to whether he or Congress has 
been right in the greater number of indi- 
vidual instances, It would depend some- 
what upon the score keeper, of course, | 
but the President would probably have | 
nothing to fear on this score in a fair 
| reckoning at the bar of public opinion. | 
The point I now rise to make and to 
emphasize is that during the entire 
| period of the Coolidge administration the ; 
| President has been a quiet, though! 





‘ 


| Mount Rushmore Memorial 
Commission Is Nominated | 


President Coolidge appointed March 2 
the members of the Mount Rushmore 
National Memorial Commission designed 
to carry out the proposed memorial to | 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Roosevelt in the 
form of Sculpured figures on the face of | 
| Mount Rushmore, S, Dak. | 
| The list as announced by the White: 
| House follows: John A. Boland, Rapid | 
City, 8. D.; D. B. Gurney, Yankton, S.i 
D.; C. M. Day, Sioux Falls, S. D.; T. 
| Coleman du Pont, Wilmington, Del.; 
/ Mrs. Lorine J. Spoontz, Texas; Charles | 
R. Crane, New York City; Joseph ad 
Cullinan, Houston, Texas; Joseph Rose- 
| wald, Chicago, Ill.; Frank O, Lowden, | 
| Oregon, Ill.; Fred W. Sargent, Evans- 
cago, Ill. 


| while filling 


| astrous, situation if the President and | 
| the responsible leaders of his party in! 


‘Congress were not able 
| gether in substantial cooperation. 


! Firm Position Held 
In Matters of Principle 


i _ President Coolidge has at all times 
| shown a desire to work with Congress, 
and, in cases where he could properly 
do so, to make every effort to so adjust 
; Matters as to reach substantial agree- 
ment. In endeavoring to work toward 
this end I have found, as everyone else 
has found who has come in contact with 
| the President, that while he is ready to 
| yield in nonessentials, he stands firm 
j and unwavering in what appears to him 
to be matters of principle. 

It is well known that President Cool- 
idge is in all cases most careful in mak- 


ing promises, being at all times slow to | 


commit himself, but having arrived at a 
decision, and having committed himself 


to it, there is no need for fear that he | 


will deviate or swerve one hair’s breadth 
from the path he has indicated. One 


fortunate enough to receive from him an | 
assurance as to any matter whatsoever | 


may go home, go to bed, and sleep 


soundly, not dreading to greet the new, 


day lest it bring the disturbing tidings 


that the President has changed his mind | 


over night. 


The people of the United States are | 


most fortunate in having as their Presi- 
dent at this period in our history a man 
of the soundness, firmness, high purpose, 
and fine practical common sense of 
President Coolidge. 


have filled the position with greater re- 
sulting good to the entire country, or 
it would have inspired 
greater confidence in the minds of all the 
people during the period in which he has 


served the Nation as its Chief Execu- | 
tive than has President Coolidge. As he | 


now, by his own choice, lays down the 
cares and responsibilities of the greatest 
office in all the world, I am sure that I 
voice the universal sentiment of this 
House in wishing him the fullest enjoy- 
ment and benefits of a well-earned vaca- 


[tion in whatever manner he may choose 


to spend it, and the most abundant suc- 
cess, with long life, health, happiness, 
and prosperity in whatever field of ac- 
tivity he may choose to enter. 


to work to- | 


i ) It is not eulogy, | 
but in my judgment only a plain state- | 
ment of fact, to say that no one could) 


{from the wisdom, tact, and experience 
of the members of this august body as 
' displayed by its most modest and unas- 
suming members as -well as by its most 
outstanding and brilliant leaders. 

My relations with the Senators during 
all these years have been pleasant. My 
memories of persons and events in this 
chamber constitute some of the most 
delightful in a long public life by no 
means devoid of warming memories, 

At this point I may with propriety, 
|I think, be permitted to offer to the 
honorable gentleman who is retiring as 

presiding officer of this body, Mr. Dawes, 
lan expression of appreciation, admira- 
tion, and esteem. We will all agree 
‘that he has filled his arduous and fre- 
| quently onerous duties with credit and 
| distinction, not only to himself but to 
/the Senate and to the people of the 
| United States. 

It would seem fitting also at this 
| point to offer a word of welcome and 
| greeting to our new Senators. They 
| will find their fellow Senators, as I have 
found them, most human and kindly 
gentlemen, willing and anxious to help 
newcomers where they may. 

Understands Problems. 

My service among you has impressed 
me with the responsibilities of every 
Senator, and at the same time it has 
given me a clear understanding of the 
duties and obligations of the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

He is not one of the makers of the 
law, nor is he consulted about the rules 
adopted to govern your actions. His 
obligations to the people of the country 
to whom he owes his high position and 
|his duty to you Senators call for a fair 
and impartial construction of the rules 
which you, yourselves, have adopted 
and which you alone may change. 

His obligations and duties require a 
recognition and application of the prec- 
edents which have brought the United 
States Senate to its present recognized 
position of paramount importance as a 
legislative body. 

Conception of Duties. 

With the familiarity gained from long 
years of close observation, assisted by 
your full cooperation without which little 
can be done, I hope to be able to sense 
your desires certainly and surely; to 
obey your will, which is the will of 
the people; to give it effect with the 
lutmost dispatch; and to expedite the 
business of the Senate in an orderly 
|and speedy manner, for this, I take it, 
|is not only your desire but also the wish 
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| 
| 


ce President and Members 


| Civil 


Service Commission 


| Choice of Personnel (Proposal to Defer New Alien Quotas 


Of Prohibition Force 


Explained to Senate) Senator Reed 


Debated in Senate Without Action 


, of Pennsylvania, Opposes Concurrence in 
House Action on Resolution. 


In the last hour of its session thepassing the resolution and moved that 


INDEX 


Farewell Address Reaf- 
firms Declarations on 


Taking Office. 


The retiring Vice President, Charles 


short wave transmission. For the first! Vice President-elect, Charles Curtis, es- 
time in history the Senate chamber was; corted by the Committee on Arrange- 
wired so as to permit the broadcasting | ments; President Coolidge, escorted by 
|of the ceremonies attending the induc-|the Committee on Arrangements, and 
ition into office of the Vice President.|the President-elect, Herbert Hoover, es- 


and were relayed to foreign countries by|the judges of the Supreme Court; the | 


Senate of the Seventieth Congress de-| the Senate concur in the House action. 
voted approximately one-half hour to, Senator Reed pointed out that under | 
discussion of the socalled national origins| the rule, such House resolutions must | 


Of Eligibles Are Not 
Published. basis for immigration quotos. No action} he read three times on three different | 
| was taken. days. 


President Coolidge transmitted to the; The debate was participated in by “I should make a point of order if the 


Gives Reasons Why Lists 


| 
| 


G. Dawes, just before he declared the 
Senate of the 70th Congress adjourned, 
made a farewell speech to the Senate in 
which he reiterated his recommendation 
that the rules of the Senate be changed 
to provide for limitation of debate. 

Mr. Dawes had made this recommenda- 
tion in his inaugural speech to the Sen- 
ate when he took office as Vice President 
on March 4, 1925. 

His speech just before his term of office 
ended follows in full text: 

In a few minutes it will be the last 
official duty which I am to perform to 
adjourn the Senate of the 70th Congress 


| From two glass-enclosed booths, placed|corted by the Committee on Arrange- | 
in the chamber, accounts of the proceed- ; ments. 


|ings were broadcast. 


| The Senate convened at 11 a. m., and 
| disposed of the unfinished business (H. 
| grounds. 


Tribute Is Paid 


|To Senator Curtis 

| <A tribute to Charles Curtis, who had } 
| retired the preceding day as Senator 
|from Kansas and majority leader and 
| was shortly to be sworn as Vice Presi- 
dent, was then read by Senator Smoot | 
(Rep.), of Utah, chairman of the Com- 


| 


This Committee consisted of, 
Senators Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire; Hale (Rep.), of Maine; Overman 


(Dem.), of North Carolina, and Repre- | 





Y.; Dyer (Rep.), of St. Louis, Mo., and | 
Pou (Dem.), of Smithfield, N. C. 

Vice President Dawes, when all partic- 
ipants in the ceremonies had reached | 
the Senate chamber, administered the 
oath of office to Vice President Curtis, | 
delivered his farewell address, and ad-| 
journed the Senate of the 70th Congress 
sine die. 

Vice President Curtis then took his | 


| 


Senate March 4, replies of the Secretary 
jof the Treasury and the Civil Service 


Commission to the resolution (S. Res. 
332) requesting information relating to 
the Field Service of the Prohibition Bu- 


R. 13929), an act enlarging the Capitol] sentatives Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. reau. 


The full text of the resolution follows: 


“Resolved, That the Secretary of the| J 
Treasury and the Civil Service Commis- | ¢ 


sion be requested to inform the Senate 
on or before March 4, 1929, concerning 
the following matters: 

“(1) The reasons for the failure to 


publish lists of eligibles for appoint-| 
| ment to the field service of the Bureau 


of Prohibition; 


| 


| 


| 


ee baie then ok Comsat, Ge Senator from Connecticut feels this im- | 
whose motion Vice President Dawes laid| portant resolution should be read three | 
before the Senate a resolution (H. J. Res.| times on the same day,” asserted the } 
402) on this subject which had raead Pennsylvania Senator who is opposed to | 
ae by a Heese " : 4 | any change in the present law. 
is resolution wou ostpone from! “site: : Ss 

uly 1, 1929, until July 1. 1980, the ef-| _Co™tinuing his remarks to say that 
ective date of the national origins! such a measure is of too great impor- | 
method of determining immigration | tance to be thrown out by a point of | 
quotas. | order, Senator Reed said it is “the sen- | 

Senator Bingham called attention to} timent of the people of the United States | 
the fact that the House had met on! that immigration must be limited.” j 
Sunday, March 3, for the purpose cf} Because it was impossible to agree to | 
| just what sort of immigrants should not ! 


} 
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Entries from Canada | 
Lead Migration from 
Western Hemisphere 


Admissions in January Num- 
bered 28,268 Against 15,- 
608 Departures of 


Aliens. 


Canada continued in January to lead 
the countries of the Americas in the num- 
ber of immigrants sent to the United 
States, it was stated March 4 by the 
Commissioner-General of Immigration, 
Harry E. Hull. Canada furnished 4,427 
of the 7,660 immigrants who came from 
the Americas. Mexico, with 2,744, came 
second. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 


The statistics for January, 1929, show 
28,246 aliens admitted and 15,608 de- 
parted, During the same month 23,450 
United States citizens returned from 
abroad and 28,808 left for foreign lands. 

Compared with the passenger travel 


of the United States. | mittee on Finance. 


Cooperation Appreciated. Senator Smoot’s remarks were con- 
The passing of a Congress is but an/| curred in by the minority leader, Senator 
incident in the life of our great Republic,| Robinson, of Arkansas, who declared: 
now entering the 140th year of its ex-| “On behalf of the Democrats in the 
istence, never stronger in that which is | Senate, not with enthusiasm but in a 
its greatest bulwark, the love and devo- | spirit of acquiescence, I rise to pay a de- 
tion of a united and a happy people.| served tribute to the new Vice President. 
But to many in this Senate Chamber it | His experience in the legislative affairs 
means the breaking of close ties whose | of the nation has been prolonged. He has 
strength is never realized until the time! to his credit a long record of usefulness | 
of their sundering is at hand. |in both Houses of the Congress of the | 


position on the rostrum and called the 
|Senate to order. ‘After prayer by the 
Chaplain of the Senate, the Rev. Z. T. 
Phillips, the Vice President delivered his 
inaugural address. 

A proclamation by President Coolidge 
calling the Senate into special session for 
an “extraordinary occasion” on March 4, 
was read by the clerk, and immediately 
following this the newly elected and re- 
elected Senators were sworn in by Vice 
President Curtis. 


“(2) The names of all persons employed | 
in the field service of the Bureau of! 
Prohibition who have not been appointed | 
pursuant to the provisions of the civil} 
| service laws, as contemplated by the Act 
|of March 3, 1927, entitled ‘An Act to} 
create a Bureau of Customs and a! 
| Bureau of Probibition in the Department 
|of the Treasury.’ 
| “(3) The names of persons em-| 
| ployed in the field service of the Bureau | 
| of Prohibition who have been appointed | 


Congress 
Hour by Hour 


March 4, 1929. 


| 


| Senate 


11 a. m. to 12.p. m.—Passed bill for 
enlargement of Capitol grounds. De- 


| be admitted, he said, it had become nec- 
| essary to establish quotas according to 
| Some rule. For this reason the census 
, of 1890 had been taken as a quota 
basis. 


This census, however, preceded the 
World War and made impossible the 
determination of accurate quotas for the 
new European quotas, pursued the Sen- 
ator. Consequently “a vast amount of 
speculation” was involved. 


| 


| 


for the same month a year ago, these 
‘figures show an increase in the move- 
1ment of citizens both ways, as well as 
tin the inward movement of aliens, but a 
decrease in the number of aliens de- 
| parted. 

| New Arrivals Numerous. 

| Over three-fifths of the aliens ad- 
mitted during January last were new ar- 
rivals to make their future homes in the 
| United States, 17,806 being recorded as 
immigrants. The principal sources from 


I want to express my heartfelt grati- | United States. 


tude to the members of the Senate, and 
to the members of the Senate staff, and 
especially to Mr. Charles L. Watkins, 
the parliamentarian of the Senate, for 


“His fairness and courage have won the | 
| respect, confidence and admiration of his | 
| political antagonists. We feel that the 


best traditions of the Senate of the! 


Following the outdoor inauguration of 
President Hoover, Vice President Curtis 
called the Senate to order at 1:40 p. m., 
and on a motion by Senator Hale, the 
Senate adjourned at 1:41 until noon, 


pursuant to the provisions of the civil! 
service laws. 

| “(4) The sums expended for exami-| 
nations held for appointment to the field 
| service of the Bureau of Prohibition. 


bated motion to take up resolution defer- | 
Vice President Curtis andj “i 


gration law. | 
Proceeded toj|d 


new Senators sworn in. 


East front of Capitol for inauguration!in America. 


of President Hoover. 


” 


i Furthermore, he asserted, the present 
ring national origins provision of immi-| or quota basis, 
ignored the sentiment of Revolutionary | -thi 

ays,” and is “wholly unfair to us born} ae = * 
Out of this need for a! 
change had come the national ori 


‘which this permanent immigration was 
completely| drawn were: Germany with 3,515 or 
he newcomers from over- 
seas; Great Britain, 1,347; Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, 1,038; Italy, 842; 


his invaluable aid to me; and for the} United States will be continued during his 
courtesy, and the kindness, and the con- service as presiding officer of this body.” 
sideration, and the generosity with which Vice President Dawes next’ laid before 
you have all treated me. | the Senate, on a motion by Senator Bing- 
I have tried to be worthy as best I! ham (Rep.), of Connecticut, a resolution 
could, and in the occupancy of this chair | H.J. Res. 402), postponing the effective 
I have never consciously deviated from | date of the national origins methods of de- 
the duty which inseparably attaches to | termining immigration quotas from July 


March 5. | “(5) The total amount of salaries 

At its final session March 4 the House! paid to employes of the field service of | 
passed a bill for enlarging the Capitol|the Bureau of Prohibition, not appointed | 
grounds and a Senate concurrent resolu-| or retained pursuant to the Act of March 
tion to investigate the problem of con-|3, 1927, entitled ‘An Act to create a 
trol of aircraft in seacoast defense. The| Bureau of Customs and a Bureau of 
Speaker, Representative Longworth | Prohibition in the Department of the 
(Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio, appointed | Treasury.’ ” 


| 


12 m. to 1 p. m.—Attended inaugura- 
tion of President Hoover. Returned to 
Senate chamber at 1:40 p. m. 

1:41. p. m.—Adjourned until 
March 5. 


House 


gins | 
clause, he said. 

Application of this principle would; 
reduce immigration by about 14,000 an-| 


50,000 annually, Senator Reed told his' 
colleagues. It provides a process work- | 
ing from the past by taking the immi- 


it, that of impartiality in partisan, per- | 


sonal and sectional differences. 
Urges Limitation of Debate. 

At the time of parting between 
friends, there is no place for acrimony. 
and I assure you there is none in my 
heart. But I could not be true to my- 
self and to my conception of the duties 
of this position if as I leave it for the 
last time, when, if ever, disinterested- 
ness should characterize my convictions, 
I did not speak again of the collective 
error of this great and powerful branch 
of the Government. ; 

Alone of all the deliberative bodies of 
the world, the Senate of the- United 


1, 1929, until July 1, 1930. Under the pres- 
;ent law, the President is directed to pro- 
| claim on April 1, that the national origins 
{basis of immigration restriction will be 
applied July 1. 

At this point, Senators Watson (Rep.), | 
of Indiana, and Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- | 
kansas, who had been appointed to wait 
upon President Coolidge to determine | 
| whether he had any further messages | 
for the Senate, reported to the Senate 
that the President had no further com- 
| munications for its consideration. 

Both Senator Bingham and Senator 
| Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, addressed 
| the Senate on the subject of the national 


| 





i 
| 
| 


| 
| 





‘House members of several joint com-| 


mittees. 

The rest of the session was devoted to 
speeches of tribute to both retiring and 
surviving members, including the Speake 
surviving members, _ including the 
Speaker. At 11:45 the House adjourned 


|sine die and the members went to the 


Senate ceremonies. 


Radio Measure Included 
In Bills Becoming Law 


[Continued from Page 1.[ 


States, under its rules, has parted with | origins clause, and when the latter had | the enlargement of the Capitol grounds; 


the power to allot its time to the con- 
sideration of the subjects before it in 
accordance with their relative impor- 
tance. This defect of procedure is fun- 
damental. I take back nothing. 

To my successor in office, my dear 
friend and the dear friend of us all, 
Senator Curtis, I wish the greatest suc- 
cess which his fine character, his ability, 
and his long experience in this body 
make certain. 

I declare the Senate of the 70th Con- 
gress adjourned sine dic. 


Power of Senate Described 
In Address By Mr. Curtis 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
of our people. In effect, to be an in- 
tegral part of this body, not a being 
strange to or remote and detached 
from it. 


To do these things within the limits 
of my abilities I conceive to be the 
whole scope and sphere of the Vice 
President. The task is not easy. I ask 
your help and indulgence. 


With a whole-hearted spirit of coop- 
eration between us, I am certain your 
achievements in the Congress before us 
will redound to the immediate and ulti- 
mate good of all; your proceedjngs will 
be so much to your credit in the eyes 
of our people, and so much to the credit 
of our people in the eyes of the world 
that they will stand for years in the 
future as the highest mark of legisla- 
tive endeavors within, and perhaps with- 
out, the United States. 

It gives me pleasure, sir, to receive 
the gavel from you and to take over 
the duties of the Vice President. 


Right to Cross Daily 
Over Border Is Issue 


Writs of Certiorari Asked of Su- 
preme Court in Suits. 


The right of an alien resident in Can- 
ada to cross the border to work in the 
United States and return daily, will be 
argued in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, if the Court should de- 
cide to grant writs of certiorari in two 


cases, petitions for which have just been} 


filed. 

The cases are those of United States, 
on the petition of Preston M. Albro, on 
the relation of John Graber v. Arthur 
J. Karnuth, United States Director of 
Immigration, and Robert Clark, Inspec- 
tor in Charge United States Immigra- 
tion Service, No. 725, and John Graber 
vy. Karnuth, No, 726. 


The briefs just filed in the cases de- | 


clare that John Graber is a native of 
Rumania and resides in Niagara Falls, 


Ontario, Canada. Mr. Graber presented | 
himself to the Special Board of Inquiry | 
at Niagara Falls for examination and ex- | 


plained that he desired to enter the 


United States to seek employment and to) 


return to his home in the evening. 


The oBard refused him entry, the brief | 


states, on the ground that he was not in 
possession of a consular immigration 
visa, and that he was a person liable to 
become a public charge. While held at the 
immigration station at Niagara Falls, 
he secured a writ of habeus corpus, 
granted on condition that he present a 
passport duly visaed by the American 
Consul, 

Mr. Graber presented his passport to 
the American Consul, after the Court 
had held that he was a “temporary vis- 
itor” and entitled to a visa. The Ameri- 
can Consul refused to visa the passport. 

It is the contention of the petitioner 
that the Act of March 2, 1921, 41 Stat. 
1217, entitled “An Act making appropri- 
ations for the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service for the fiscal year ending June| 
80, 1922,” being a revenue measure for | 
the fiseal year ended June 30, 1922, au- 
tomatically expired on that date, and 
that, as a result thereof, the President 


| concluded his remarks it was nearly 
; noon, the hour at which the Seventieth ; 
| Congress would dissolve. Senator Bing- 
| ham thereupon suggested the absence of | 
|a quorum and 89 Senators answered to | 
their names. 

When the roll call was completed the 
| arrival of the House of Representatives 
| was announced and the members of that | 
| body took their seats in the Chamber. | 
Because of the lateness of the hour, it! 
was necessary to set the clock back | 
three times during the ceremonies pre- | 
ceding the inauguration of the Vice Presi- | 
dent Curtis. 

“Ambassadors, ministers and charges 
d@’ affairs of foreign governments” com- ; 
prised the next group announced at the | 
door of the Senate, and the members of | 
the diplomatic corps were shown to their | 
seats. Following in order were: 

The President’s cabinet; the Chief of | 
Staff of the Army, General Charles | 
P. Summerall, and his aide; the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Rear Ad- 
miral C. F. Hughes, and his aide; the} 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, Major | 
|General John A. Lejeune, and his aide; ' 





| Delegation Is Named 
For Meeting on Arms 


| 


| 
| 





The United States will be represented 
|at the meeting of the Committee of Ex- 
|perts on Arms Manufacture, according | 
|to an announcement just made by the 
|Department of State, which follows in 
|full text: 

| The President has approved the desig- | 
nation of Captain George W. Steele, Jr., 
|} Naval Attache in Paris; Major Barton | 
K. Yount, Military Attache in Paris, and 
Major Charles G. Mettler, Assistant 
Military Attache in London, to represent 
the interests of the United States at the | 
|forthcoming meeting, beginning March | 
| 11, 1929, at Geneva, of a Committee of | 
Experts on Arms Manufacture. 

The Committee will examine a pro- 
| posal of the Belgian delegation to amend 
Article I of the draft convention on arms 
manufacture prepared by the special 
commission set up by the Council of the | 
League of Nations dealing with the clas- | 
| sification of various types of arms and | 
ammunition. 

The American experts will examine the 
problems before the Committee with par- 
ticular reference to the question of pub- 
|licity for arms manufacture. 

Elbridge D. Rand, American Consul 
|at Geneva, will assist the American 
;members of the Committee. 


| 





Statute Prohibiting 


| Dog Racing Attacked | 





|Constitutionality of Louisiana 
Law Before Supreme Court. 


Briefs have just been filed in the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
a case in which the constitutionality of | 
'a Louisiana statute purporting to pro- 
hibit dog racing in the State is attacked. 
|The case is that of Louisiana Greyhound 
Club, Inc., v. Frank J. Clancy, Sheriff, 
etc., No. 720. 

The briefs recite that the appellant 
is the owner of a dog racing establish- 
ment situated about 15 miles beyond the 
corporate city limits of the City of New 
Orleans. The racing plant, the briefs 
add, is valued at $200,000., and if the 
statute is enforced it will mean a great 
loss to the appellant. 

The appellant contends, by its briefs, 
that the statute is unreasonable and bears 
no substantial relation to the police 
power, nor any reasonable relation be- 
tween the situation of circumstances of 
localities classified and the objects to be 
attained. 

By the enforcement of the Act, the 
brief adds, the appellant is arbitrarily 
selected for hostile discriniination among 
members of the same class—all animal 
racing—in the same locality as fixed by 








now has no power to authorize the re- 
quirement of passport visas from “non- 
immigrants.” 


the Act, all in violation of the due-process 
and equality clauses of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, 


| year. 


| now available on cut-over lands. 


and 

C. 5715. An Act for the relief of J. 
H. B. Wilder. 

Preceded by his Cabinet, the President 
then proceeded to the Senate Chamber, 
where he witnessed the inauguration of 
the new Vice President, Charles S. Cur- 
tis, of Kansas, to succeed Charles G. 
Dawes, of Illinois; the swéaring into 


office of Senators-elect, and the organiza- | 


tion of the new Senate. 


Mr. Coolidge left the Capitol at 1:37 | 


p. m., for the railroad station, where 
- boarded his. train for Northampton, 
Mass, 


Destruction of Trees 


In South Is Opposed 


Forest Service Urges Discon- 
tinuance of Woods-burning. 


In calling attention to the prevalance of 
forest fires at this season in the Southern 


States, Major R. Y. Stuart, chief of the 
Forest Service, Department of Agricul- 


ture, recently stated, that promiscuous | 
woods-burning results in great destruc- | 


tion of Southern resources and 
hindrance to Southern progress. 
full text of statement follows: 
Following blind custom, or actuated by 
a mistaken belief in benefits to be ob- 
taind, many persons continue to set 
fire to the woods at this time of the 
Whatever the motive may be 
that prompts people to burn the woods, 
the result 


is a 


; selves, their neighbors, and the commu- 


nity. Woods-burning in the South is 
directly responsible for losses running 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually. 

What is needed is a more widespread 
realization that young growing trees 
have a definite money value. When 


| the woods-burner allows fire to destroy 
;the young growth of the forest he is 
| buring up wealth as surely as if he were | 
|feeding greenbacks into the stove. | 
The South still has more forest fires | 


each year than any other section of the 
country. Approximately 20,000,000 acres 
of forest and cut-over land are burned 


|over yearly in the Southern States and 
this is about 80 per cent of the total 
| forest area burned in the United States. 


The Department’s ‘attitude toward the 


practice of woods-burning is clearly de- | 
| fined in a recent statement by the For- 
jest Service: | 
The South needs productive forest and 


range lands to maintain its prosperity, 
but it can not have them while woods- 
burning continues, Like the boll weevil, 
the malaria germ, or the cattle tick, the 
woods-burner drags down business and 


} undermines the general welfare. Because | 
;of him only a small percentage of mer- | 
|chantable second growth timber, which | 


could have replaced the virgin stand, is 
Because 
of him land values have suffered, indus- 
tries and population have moved out, and 
idle acres have multiplied. Because of him 
every year millions of young forest 
seedlings, which in a short time would 
have constituted a. valuable asset to 
landowners, have licked up the flames. 
Woods fires can be stopped in the 
South because man is almost the sole 


The | 


is apt to be loss to them-| 


Reply of Commission. 

| The reply of the Commission to para- 
| graphs 1 and 4 of the resolution, signed 
| by its Secretary, John T. Doyle, fol- 
lows in full text: 

“With respect to paragraph 1 of these 
Tesolutions, the Commission has_ the 
|honor to state that for more than 25 
years it has not given general publicity 
to the registers of eligibles established 
for individual positions. The major rea- 
| son for this action was the fact that the 
| publication of eligible registers deprived 
| the Government of the competition of the | 
| Lest qualified candidates for employment. 

“It was found that in numerous in- | 
stances when employers learned that 
| their employes had been rated eligible in 
a civil service examination they dismissed | 
such employes. Many complaints were re- 
ceived from persons who had thus suf- 
fered loss of employment, and it became | 
clear that if the Commission was to se- 
cure for the Government the best quali- 
fied candidates the publishing of lists of 
| eligibles must be discontinued. 

Would Increase Clerical Work. 

“A minor reason for this action is the 
great amount of clerical work which 
publication of lists would involve, as 
;more than 100,000 eligibles are secured 
;annually and there are more than 1,700 
| different kinds of positions for which the 
| Commission holds examinations. The 
|Commission could not now arrange for 
| publishing its lists of eligibles without in- 
icrease in clerical force. 
| “There is a special reason applying in 
positions in the Bureau of Prohibition, 
namely, that it seemed to be obviously 
/not in the public interest to publish the 
names of successful competitors in ex- 
;aminations for prohibition or other law 
;enforcement positions. 


| “As to paragraph 4 of these resolu- 
| tions, the Commission has the honor to 
| state that, including the money ex- 
pended during the fiscal year 1927 sub- 
|sequent to the passage of the Act of 
|March 3, 1927, the special appropria- 
tion authorized by Congress for the 
| fiseal year 1928, and the amount ex- 
pended thus far during the current fiscal 
jyear (1929), the total money expended 
directly by the commission in connec- 
tion with examinations for the Field 
Service of the Bureau of Prohibition is 
approximately $265,000. 

“During this period of time the Com- 
mission has had under consideration the 
applications of more than 35,000 persons 
for prohibition examinations. The cases 
of approximately 14,300 applicants are 
in various stages of completion; about 
3,530 eligibles have been secured and in 
‘large part certified for consideration for 
appointment from the remaining 21,000 
applicants.” 


| 


List Is Explained. 

The reply of the Acting Secretary of | 
the Treasury answering the remaining 
paragraphs, follows in full text: 

With reference to section (2) of the 
resolution, there are attached hereto 
ilists showing, for each administrative 
district, all persons employed in the field 
service of the Bureau of Prohibition who 
are serving in a temporary status, not 
|having been probationally appointed from 
| civil service status. 

In compliance with section (5) of the 
Resolution, the lists referred to in the 
preceding paragraph show the total 
|amount of salaries paid to each employe, 
computed from October 1, 1927, or date 
of original appointment if effective sub- 
sequent to October 1, 1927. 

Field Service Employes. 

In compliance with section (38) of the 
resolution, there are attached hereto 
lists of all persons employed in the field 
service of the Bureau of Prohibition, ar- 
jranged according to administrative dis- 

trict in which serving, who have been 
| probationally appointed or permanently 
'appointed through change in civil serv- 
| ice status, 
| It may be stated that the information | 
|furnished herewith has been compiled 
from the personal record of the Bureau 


gration records from the various coun- 


Poland, 665; and the Irish Free State, 
523. 

About 8 out of every 10 immigrants 
from Europe come from these countries, 


noon,; Nually to an aggregate of approximately | The Western Hemisphere, however, sup- 


plied a large proportion of the immigra- 
tion this month. 

Seven thousand six hundred sixty im- 
migrant aliens were recorded as coming 


cause. The woods-burner may be mis-! located in Washington, D. C., and as of 
| March 2, 1929. The lists of those em- 


informed or he may be acting merely : s 
| ployes shown as serving in a temporary 


in accordance with custom. In either 

of these cases all that is necessary is| status may contain the names of some | 
to reach him with the right information. | individuals whose active service has ter- 
If, he is actuated by malicious motives] minated but whose official separation 
severe measures‘may be necessary. But | from the rolls of the Department has not 
whatever his motive he created a danger| been recorded pending the receipt of 
when he set fire in the woods, | final report from field officers. 

An individual has the right to burn; The lists showing the names of those | 
his own land, provided he confines the | probationally appointed may contain the 
fire to his own property and otherwise | names of some individuals for whom let- 
conforms with the law; but he is griey-| ters of appointment have been issued, 
ously at fault, unfair to his neighbors, | executed oath of office and entered upon | 
and unmindful of the welfare of his| duty. 
community when he permits the fire set |= = === <= 
on his land to spread to the land of| from the woods, and the well-intentioned 
another. Timber growing can’ not be| burner must squarely face the responsi- 
safely practiced in the South until the | bility incurred when he starts fire on his 
man who burns the woods is held tojown land. The South can not afford to 
striet secountability for his acts. The| permit the woods-burner to block eco- 
irresponsible burner. must be banished|nomic progress. 





10 a. m. to 11 a. m.—Adopted a reso- 
lution to investigate problem of aircraft 
control for seacoast defense. Speaker 
appointed House members of several | 
joint committees. | 

11 a. m. to 11:35 a. m.—Tributes paid | 
to House leaders. \ 


11:45 a. m.—Adjourned sine die. 


he said. 


| 
Netherlands Convention | 
Extended by Senate | 


eration. 
9:45 a. 


agreement between the United States and| 
the Netherlands extending for one year | 


the duration of the arbitration conven-: 


ments on May 2, 1908. | their respec 


Endowment Subscribed 


m. — Representatives 
wright (Rep.), of Rye, N. Y., and Wingo | 
tion concluded between the two govern- | (Dem.), of De Queen, Ark., called to pay 


ts. 


{and resolutions. 


For Northampton School| _ 10:30 a. m.—President Coolidge joined | 
ee |the President-elect, Herbert Hoover, for | 
Gratification that the Coolidge $2,000,-| the inaugural ceremonies at the Capitol | 


000 endowment fund for the Clark School | building. 
for the Deaf and Dumb at Northampton, ; 
Mass., had been completely subscribed, 
was expressed by Mr. Coolidge just prior | 
to his departure from the White House 
Executive offices on March 4. 


ALL OF THE BUILDINGS 


SHOWN 


tries and determining what percentage! 
|of the original population of the United| leading the list with 4,427, followed by 
States owed its origin to these countries,| Mexico with 2,744. 


The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
March 4, 1929. 


8:25 a. m.—President Coolidge signed ! 
The Senate ratified on March 2 an} Pills and resolutions awaiting his consid- | 


10 a. m.—Engeaged with his secretarial | 
staff and in signing correspondence, bills | 


President Hoover did not go to the 
Executive Offices March 4. 


HERE 


from the Americas, Canada, as_ usual, 


Compared with the 
|corresponding month of a year ago, Cana- 


| 
| 
| 


(Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


The J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation 


Wain-| An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 
the world. 


11 a. m.—President Coolidge left with | 
President-elect Hoover for the Capitol 
for the inaugural ceremonies. 


| 


DRAWN FOR WESTINGHOUSE BY C. PETER HELCK 


ARE WESTINGHOUSE EQUIPPED 


Electricity gives a building life 


It has long been possible to build a tow 


ering 


structure. But not until electricity was de- 
veloped to its present-day usefulness could 
buildings such as we have today be made 


livable, And many of the notable contribu 


tions 


which have aided architects and contractors 


in making the modern business building 


pos- 


sible have come about through work which 
has been done by Westinghouse engineers. 


Halls, auditoriums, reception rooms in 
today’s buildings can be windowless. 
Westinghouse motors ventilate them... 
as well as every other part of the structure. 
Westinghouse luminaires replace dark- 
ness with glareless light, in modern 
offices and factories. 

Water flows hundreds 
of feet above surround- 


MA VeSitiro nett 
Electrification 


ar oie 


rr 


a 


The 
Weating 


i 


ateee 


ing levels because Westinghouse motors drive 
pumps which raise it there. Heat circulates... 
elevators rise. Again because there are West- 
inghouse motors and control equipment for 
the easy performance of these vital services. 


For any building, anywhere, of any size or 
type, Westinghouse through its widespread 
organization supplies a complete range of elec- 
trical equipment in every class — from panel« 
board and MAZDA lamp to a complete 
modern automatic elevator system. 
of Westinghouse 
service in the modern building field is 
by complete 
electrification service to mills and fac- 


ouse 


The completeness 


matched, moreover, its 


- tories, mines and power 
plants, railways and 
ships, homes and farms, — 
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Estates 


[ c ome from Undistributed Bequests 
-_ Is Declared to Be Taxable to Estate 


‘ Tieentors Deferred 
Transfer of Legacies 


Rates Fixed for Year in Which 
Gain Was Received Are 
Applicable. 


CLARENCE M. WOOLLEY ET AL., EXECU- 
TORS, PLAINTIFFS, APPELLANTS, _ V. 
JoHN F. MALLEY, CoLLector oF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE, No; 2244; JOHN F. 
MALLEY, DEFENDANT, APPELLANT, V. 
CLARENCE M. WOOLLEY ET AL., EXECU- 
Tors. No. 2245. CIRCUIT COURT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE FIRST CIRCUIT. 


These proceeding placed before the 
appellate court the question whether 
specific legacies, made by a decedent in a 
proper will which became operative in 
1917 and not transferred until after the 
beginning of 1918, were taxable to the 
estate and if so whether at the rates of 
the Revenue Act of 1917 or that of 1916. 
The trial court had construed the law | 
to make them taxable under the 1917 act, 
which had raised the 1916 rates, and to 
the estate because it was in process of | 
administration. This view was upheld 
by the appellate court. 

“In a second question, the appellate 
court held that the residue of the estate, 
which had not been turned over to the 
executors in their capacity as trustees 
of a trust fund created by the will, was | 
taxable also to the estate. The trial 
court had held on this question that the! 
computation of tax should be made on 
the basis of indiviugl shares distributed, 
but this was held to be in error because 
all of the income involved in the contro- 
versy was received by the executors in 
1917, which was during the peridtl of 
administration. 

On the theory that the income might | 
be cut down by unascertained debts and | 





expenses, it was held that the tax here) tates of deceased persons 


> 


| visions of Section 2 (b) of the Income | 
| Tax Law of 1916, 39 Stat. : 
amended in 1917, which so far as appli-|tion of which accrued upon shares which | 


ployes’ Fund” to 
whom he divided into tive ciasses, 
and indicated the part which was to be 
paid to the members of each class. 

He also provided that when all three 
said life interests should terminate the 
period of final distribution among his 
employes will have arrived unless held 
in abeyance for the unexpired portion of 
the ten-year period mentioned in para- 
graph 17, 

He also directed that the bequests 
should be paid as well as the income pay- 
ments to the named beneficiaries, as soon 
as practicable, and that the income pay- 
ments should continue notwithstanding 
his estate should be in the process of 
probate, and that “each and every be- 
quest intended to go at once to the 
legatee absolutely will be distributed by 
the representatives of my estate as ex- 
ecutors and all income distribution will 
be made by them as trustees.” 

During the remainder of the taxable 
year 1917 after the testator’s death the 
executors received as dividends upon the 
stock of the American Radiator Com- 
pany which had been specifically 
queathed the sum of $40,071 paid to 
them as executors, and it was not until 


oe quoted it is provided that executors shall | 


|“be subject to all the provisions of this} 


> ee 
certain employes| Trustees Are Free 


Of Liability for Levy, 


Amount to Be Placed in Trust 
Had Not Been Trans- 
ferred. 


| will modify or prevent the application of 
'a Federal statute. 

| The District Court was right in hold- 
jing that the income received upon the 


of the deceased under the Act of 1917, 


|which raised the rates of both the nor- | 
;mal tax and the additional tax provided | 


| for in the law of 1916. 


Rates Said to Apply 
| Only to Individuals 


It is contended by the plaintiffs that | 


ithe rates provided for in the law of 1916 


applied only to individuals, but in Sec. | 


8(c) of the Act of 1916 hereinbefore 


| 





specific legacies was taxable to the estate | 


after January 1, 1918, that the shares | title which apply to individuals.” 
of stock specifically bequeathed were 
——— to the legatees upon the 
oks of the corporation. . 7 
The executors also received from divi-| tates provided for the Act of 1917. | 
dends on shares of stock constituting} Under the will in question the residue 
part of the residuary estate to be held in| of the estate was devised and bequeathed 


|(c) of the Revenue Act of 1917, and the 


|trust $52,919.27, and other income dis-|to trustees to be held in trust for cer-| 
tributable as part of the income of the|tain named beneficiaries, among whom | 


residuary estate amounting to $3,886.69, | was a large number of employees entitled 
and as dividends upon that portion of the |to share in the “employes’ fund” created 

estate ultimately used for payment of | by the will. 7 
the debts, expenses of administration and| From the agreed statement in the rec- 
taxes $24,404.80. ord it appears that, in addition to $40,- 
The tax was assessed under the pro-|071 received by the executors as divi- 
|dends on shares of stock specifically be- 


756, as|queathed, they received $81,114.76, a por- 


The | 
|same provision appears under Sec. 1204} 


| district Court was right in applying the | 


cable follows: 
“Secc. 2. (b) Income received by es- 
during the 


also should be assessed against the estate | period of administration or settlement of 


and not the individual beneficiaries. 


the estate, shall be subject to the nor- 


To this latter point, however, there|mal and additional tax and taxed to 


was a dissenting opinion in which the} their estates, 


finding that the amount might be cut} 
down by debts and expenses was de- 
scribed as purely suppositious. 

Appeals from the District Court for | 
the District of Massachusetts. 


and also such income of 
estates of any kind of property held in 
trust, including such income accumu- 
lated in trust for the benefit of unborn 
or unascertained persons, or persons with 


| contingent interests, and income held for 


Before Bingham, Johnson, and Ander-j| future distribution under the terms of 


sons, Circuit Judges. 
Following is the full text of the opin- | 
ion, by Judge Johnson: 


Cross Appeal Brought 
By Revenue Collector 


No. 2244 is an appeal from a judg- 
ment in an action at law for a refund | 
of taxes paid under protest by the ex- 
ecutors of the will of John B. Pierce, 
who died on June 23, 1917, at Peabody, 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. | 
His will duly proved and allowed and | 
the plaintiffs, together with Frank M. 
Peters, since deceased, were qualified as 
executors. No. 2245 is a cross appeal by 
the Collector against whom the action 
was brought. 

The testator was a large owner of the 
stock of the American Radiator Com- 
pany, with which he had been connected 
for many years. He made several spe- 
cific bequests of shares of stock in this 
corporation, and in paragraph 17 of his 
will disposed of the residue as follows: 

“Paragraph 17. Ail the rest, residue 
and remainder of my estate and prop- 
erty, whether real, personal or mixed, 
owned by me at the time of my death, 
wheresoever situated, I give, devise and | 
bequeath unto the trustees of my estate, 
hereinafter named, in trust, to hold, 
manage, control, invest, dispose of and| 
reinvest, as often as to them may seem | 
desirable, in order to keep the same as | 
productive as may be and upon the fur- | 
ther trusts to hold my said estate for| 
income and accumulat:on for the period 
of ten years from and after my death 
and thereafter until each of my two half- 
sisters, Ellie P. Watts and Mary B. 
Richardson, and also my wife, Adelaide | 
Leonard Pierce, have died. 

_“In the meantime and until the ex- 
piration of aforesaid ten-year period or 
until the decease of my said two half- 
sisters, Ellie P. Watts and Mary B. 
Richardson, and of my said wife, Ade- 
laide Leonard Pierce, to divide and dis- 
tribute the income oi said trust estate 
as hereinafter provided, and finally upon 
the death of my two half-sisters, Ellie 
P. Watts and Mary B. Richardson, and 
my said wife, Adelaide Leonard Pierce, 
or at the end of aforesaid ten-year period 
in case this should extend beyond all 
of said three lives, to divide and dis- 
tribute, subject to the provisions of Para- 
graph XI, the principal of said trust 
estate in manner hereinafter outlined.” 

By paragraph 20 the testator directed 
that the income of the trust estate 
should be paid quarterly in each year, 
indicating the months on the first days 
of which preferably payments should be 
made to certain beneficiaries—30 per 
cent to his wife, Adelaide Leonard 
Pierce, during her ‘life, 5 per cent to} 
each of his two half-sisters during the 
life of each, and the remaining 
percentage, which was designated 
for convenience and brevity as “Em- 


j 


Your Income Tax | 


By C. B. ALLEN, 

Deputy Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, in Charge of Income-Tax Unit. 
Bad debts may be deducted from gross 

income in determining net income and 

may be treated in one of two ways, either 
by deduction from gross income in re- 
spect to debts ascertained to be worth- 
less. in whole or in part, or a reasonable 
addition to a reserve for bad debts. Per- 
mission to adopt the reserve method 
is limited.to taxpayers having a large 
number of accounts to cover a consider- 
able portion of time. It is not granted 
for the handling of one specific debt. 
Bad debts may be deducted only for 
the year in which they are ascertained 
to be worthless and charged off the 
books of the taxpayer. The taxpayer 
should attach to his return a statement 
showing the propriety of any deduction 
claimed for bad debts. Where the sup- 
porting circumstances show that a debt 
worthless and uncollectible, and that 
legal action, in all probability, would 
not result in the satisfaction of execu- 


tion on a judgment, proof of these facts | 


is sufficient for their worthlessness. 
Unpaid loans made to relatives or 

friends with little or no expectation of 

their return are not deductible but are 

‘ rded as gifts. If a debt is forgiven 
ean not be claimed. 


|or regularly between existing heirs or | 


|the will or trust be likewise taxed, the 


tax in each instance except when the in- 
come is returned for the purpose of the 


| tax by the beneficiary, to be assessed to 
|the executor, administrator, or trustee, 
| as the case may be: Provided, That where | 
the income is to be distributed annually | 


legatees, or beneficiaries the rate of tax 


and method of computing the same shall | 


be based in each case upon the amount 


of the individual share to be distributed.” | 


The Act of October 3, 1917, imposed 
an additional tax to the normal tax im- 
posed by the Act of 1916, also increased 
the surtax provided for by said Act, and 
reduced the exemptions provided for by 
it. Section 1204 of the Act of 1917, 40 
Stat. 331, provides that subdivision (c) 


of Sec. 8 of the Act of 1916 be amended } 


to read as follows: 

“Guardians, trustees, executors, admin- 
istrators, receivers, conservators, and all 
persons, corporations, or 
acting in any fiduciary capacity, shall 


make and render a return of the income } 
of the person, trust, or estate for whom | 
or which they act, and be subject to all 


| the provisions of this title which apply to 


| the 
| queathed in the year 1917 after the death| Executors Disposed 


individuals.” 
Section 8 (c) of the Act of 1916 was 


not changed apparently by this Act of | 
1917 in so far as it required executors | 


and administrators to “make and render 


a return of the estate for which they} 


act, and be subject to all the provisions 
of this title which apply to individuals.” 


| Tax Assessed 
Upon Estate as Entity 


The District Court has held that the 


income received by the executors upon| 


several legacies specifically be- 


associations | 


|of the testator was income taxable to} 
| the estate under Sec. 2 (b) of the Reve- 
nue Act of September 8, 1916, and that 
ithe tax upon this income should be as- 
sessed upon the estate of an entity and 
not computed “in each case upon the 
amount of the individual share to be dis-| 
tributed.” 

As to the remainder of the income upon 
the dividends received by the executors | 
| upon the residue of the shares of stock | 
| held by them, as well as the residue of | 
the estate, the District Court held; 
that as the income from this was “to be} 
distributed annually or regularly between | 
existing heirs or legatees or beneficia- 
ries the rate of tax and method of com- 
puting the same” would “be based in 
}each case upon the amount of the indi- | 
vidual share to be distributed.” 


'after the close of the taxable year of 
|1917 were determined to be a part of the 
| residuary estate, but before April 1, 1918, 
| the executors were able to ascertain that 
| $52,911.27 of these dividends and §3,- 
| 889.69 of other income were distributable 
jamong existing beneficiaries of the trust, 
| and in the opinion of the district judge 
it appears that the plaintiffs concede that 
| $56,797.96 of this income was properly 
'taxable to the estate, but it is claimed 
'that as this was “income to be distrib- 


uted regularly between existing benefici- | 


aries” the rate of tax and method of 
{computing the same should be based in 
each case upon the amount of the indi- 
{vidual share to be distributed and not 
upon the entire sum as income received 
by the estate during the process of ad- 
| ministration. 

The learned judge of the district court 
jhas ruled that the fact that the trust 


in their capacity as trustees under the 
will would not prevent the application of 


upon individual shares, and he ruled that 


the “defendant erred in refusing to base | 
upon |} 


the computation of the tax 
$56,797.96 of income upon the amount of 
the individual shares to be distributed.” 

Under the will, this residuary fund 
when determined was to pass from the 
hands of the executors and to be ad- 
ministered by them as _ trustees. The 
{estate was in process of administration 
until the residue could be determined, 
which was not until after the close of 
the taxable year of 1917. The case here 
is unlike Lederer v. Stockton, 260 U. S. 
3, Bowers v. Slocum, 20 Fed. (2d) 350, 


and McCaughn vy. Girard Trust Co., 19} 


Fed. (2d) 218, and they are not appli- 
cable because in them the administra- 
tion of the estate had practically ceased 
and the residuary fund which was to 
be distributed had been determined and 
fixed upon. In the present case the 
beneficiaries among the employes who 
are to share in the distribution of the 


i residuary fund are to be those who are! 


i|found by someone, presumably the 

trustees, to be in good standing, making 
|it uncertain who the ultimate bene- 
| ficiaries may be. 


Of Some of Shares 


Under the law of Massachusetts it 
could not be determined until the lapse 
of a year after the death of the testator 
what claims would be presented against 
the estate and what the residuary estate 
might be. It appears from the agreed 


| statement in the record it was necessary 


for the executors to dispose of some of 
the shares of stock of which the testator 
died possessed, and in a letter to the 
Collector dated Aprii 11, 1919, the ex- 
ecutors estimated that $30,000 received 
as income in 1917 would be required 
to pay taxes, debts and expenses of 
administration. 

There was then no definite, distinct 
fund in the possession of the executors to 
which the beneficiaries who are to share 
|in the residuum of the estate could lay 





|bonds at an optional call date of ma- 


fund was not turned over to the executors | 


|this method of computing the tax based | ion Senows: 


on this transaction, said $2,130 being the | 





Capital Assets 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


QYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


CAPITAL GAIN: Defined: Sale or Exchange of Capital Assets: “Called” 
Bonds: 1921 Act.—The redemption of bonds at a “called” date for an 
amount in excess of the cost of the bonds to the holder thereof results in a 
gain from the sale or exchange of capital assets within the meaning of section 
206 of the Revenue Act of 1921 and is taxable at the rates therein prescribed. 
—Henry P. Werner v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Board of Tax 
Appeals.)-Yearly Index Page 16, Col. 4 (Volume IV.)—March 5, 1929. 


AIN OR LOSS: Calculation, Basis of: Land Values, Actual or Market: Ad- 

verse Title Claims: 1918 Act.—Where a taxpayer was possessed of land 
against which there were adverse claims of title, the land having been ac- 
quired prior to March 1, 1913, the basis of calculating gain or loss in case 
of sale is the actual value of such land as of March 1, 1913, because, although 
the aalverse title claims were valuable, only the actual value of the land is 
contemplated by the statute as the tax base since title claims could affect 
only the market value.—D. B. Heiner, Collector, v. Charles P. Hewes. (Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, for the Third Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 16, Col. 
6 (Volume IV.) March 5, 1929. 


NCOME: Estates in Process of Administration: Specific Legacies, Un- 
distributed: 1916 and 1917 Acts.—Where a decedent made specific bequests 
in a will which became operative upon his death in 1917 and the estate was 
in progress of administration throughout that year, the legacies not being 
actually transferred until the opening of the succeeding year, held: Income 
received on such bequests during 1917 constituted income of the estate and as 
such taxable to the executors thereof at the rates applicable in that year.— 
Woolley et al., Executors, v. Malley, Internal Revenue Collector. (Circuit 
Court of Appeals, First Circut.)—Yearly Index Page 16, Col. 1 (Volume 
IV.)—March 5, 1929. | 
NCOME: Estates in Process of Administration: Undistributed Residue: 
Trust Funds: Unascertained Debts: 1917 Act.—Where a decedent by will 
bequeathed funds to be held in trust but such funds had not actually been 
transferred to the trustees of said trust, the income thereon while the estate 
was in process of administration was income to the estate and as such as- 
sessable against the executors thereof, and not against the trustees.— Woolley 
et al., Executors, v. Malley, Internal Revenue Collector. (Circuit. Court of 
Appeals, for the First Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 16, Col. 1 (Volume 
IV.)—March 5, 1929. 


! 


Profit Received From Redeeming Bonds | 
Is Taxed as Exchange of Capital Assets 


Board of Tax Appedls Holds Gain from Transaction Is As- 
sessable Under Section 2605, Act of 1 921. 


HENRY P. WERNER, V. COMMISSIONER OF) this was a “sale or exchange” within the 
INTERNAL REVENUE. Docket No. 24497,| meaning of the foregoing provisions and 
BoarD OF TAx APPEALS. ;the Commissioner taking the position 


he Board of Tax Appeals, in this | ele aie 
PR held that the redemption of :that it was not such a sale or exchange. 


| We are of opinion that the redemption 
turity for an amount in excess of the! of these bonds constituted a “sale or ex- 
cost of the bonds to the holder thereof | change” within the meaning of section | 


results in a gain from the sale or €X- | 59g Kummeiiind satel ; 
i S ne 3 pt was made 
po ag ss ee ee caine limit the character of transactions to | 
Sees of the Revense Act of 1021. | which section 206 should apply. 
“A. S. Weill. Hugh Satterlee and A. E.|, An examination of the legislative his- | 
Graupner, for the taxpayer; Frank_S.j tory of the provision in question shows | 
Easby-Smith, for the Commissioner. The Ler’ ae 
“ ; finding act and opin- | 2s ed, app n ouse 
full text of the findings of fact P | bill and was accepted by the Senate with- | 
titi - is a resident of Buffalo,;out change. The explanation offered by 
i oa from | the Ways and Means Committee (which | 
the United States Realty and Improve-|is substantially the same as that given | 
ment Company for $8,870 certain 20-|by the Finance Committee) is found on | 
year convertible debenture 5 per cent | Pages 10 and 11 of its report as follows: 
b Is, dated July 1, 1904. i. he sale of TArIOR, mineral Properties, | 
Pe tition realized a profit of $2,130 | 274 other capital assets is now seriously ! 
eti er 
of more than two years, or until or about 
May: 7, 1923, when the United States: 
Realty and Improvement Company cailed 
said bonds for redemption, on or about 
which time the petitioner received from 
said company $11,000 cash in redemption ! 
of the bonds held by him. 

Petitioner realized a profit of $2,130 
on this artnsaction, said $2,130 being the 
difference between the purchase price of 
$8,870 and the redemption payment of 
$11,000. , 

Petitioner reported said profit of $2,130 
in his income-tax return for the year 
1923 as capital gain, and computed and | 
paid the tax thereon according to the re- 
quirements of Section 206 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1921. ” 

The Commissioner held that the gain! 
realized by the petitioner upon redemp- 
tion of said bonds did not constitute “cap- 
ital gain” within the purview of Section 
206 of the Revenue Act of 1921; denied 


AvuTHoRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PusuisHep WirHout COMMENT BY THE UNitTeD States DaILy 


Land Titles 


Adverse Claim of Title to Land Excluded 
From Consideration in Computing Value 


Appellate Court Rules Actual Worth of Property and Not 
Market Price Is Controlling. 


D. B. HEINER, INTERNAL REVENUE COL- 
LECTOR, APPELLANT, V. CHARLES P. 
HEWES, APPELLEE. No. 3823. Cir- 
CUIT CouRT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
THIRD CIRCUIT. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals laid 
down the rule in this case that adverse 
claims of title to land shall not be taken 
into consideration in determination of 
the actual value of the land for tax pur- 
poses. 


Although recognizing that such ad- 
verse claims have a value, even a nui- 
sance value, the court decided that the 
taxing statutes contemplate the actual 
value of the land, rather than the 
market value, and the adverse title claims 
may in no way affect that actual value 
insofar as calculating a tax base is con- 
cerned. An order affirming the decision 
of the trial court which had awarded 
recovery to the appellee-taxpayer, there- 
fore, was entered, 

John D. Meyer, C. M. Charest and 
retarded by the fact that gains and profits } 
earned over a series of years are under 
the present law taxed as a lump sum (and 
the amount of surtax greatly enhanced 
thereby) in the year in which the profit 
is realized, Many such sales, with their | 
possible profit taking and consequent in-! 
crease of the tax revenue, have been 
blocked by this feature of the present 
law. | 

In order to permit such transactions to 
go forward without fear of a prohibitive | 
tax, the proposed bill, in section 206 adds 
a new section (207) to the income tax, 
providing that where the net gain derived 
from the sale or other disposition of capi- 
tal assets would, under the ordinary pro- 
cedure, be subjected to an income tax in 
excess of 15 per cent, the tax upon capi- 
tal net gain shall be limited to that rate. 
It is believed that the passage of this pro- 
vision would materially increase the rev- 
enue, not only because it would stimulate 
profit-taking transactions but because the 
limitation of 15 per cent is also applied to 
capital losses. Under present conditions 
there are likely to be more losses than 
gains. 

Both committees state that the pro- | 
vision is intended to be applicable to 
the “sale or other disposition of capital 
assets” and certainly the transaction 
before us comes within these broad 
terms. 


Prior to the redemption of the bonds, | 
the petitioner owned capital assets and 
y the redemption these assets were 
converted into cash. The _ transaction 
was in a sense involuntary in character 
as far as the petitioner was eumemnl| 
but no limitation in this respect ap- 
pears in the statute and when the peti- 


|tioner purchased the bonds which were 
|subject to “call”’prior to maturity it | in 1896. 


must be assumed that he took them 


cash at such election of the debtor cor- 
poration. The redemption of the bonds; 
was in effect a compulsory sale thereof. 
The tax upon the profit should be com- 
puted at the rate specified in section 206. 
Reviewed by the Board. : 
Judgment will be entered. under} 
Rule 50. | 
February 19, 1929. 


William E. Davis, for the Collector; Gun- 
nison, Fish, Gifford & Chapin, and G, 
J. Graham, for the taxpayer. 

On appeal from the District Court 
for the Western District of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Before Buffington and Woolley, Cir- 
cuit Judges, and McVicar, District Judge, 
Following is the full text of the opinion, 
by Judge Woolley: 

The Cominissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue assessed additional income taxes 
for the year 1918 against Charles P. 
Hewes based upon a taxable gain in the 
sale of a single tract of land. On ap- 
peal the Board of Tax Appeals redeter- 
mined the tax. After paying the tax 
under protest, followed by denial of 
a claim for refund, Hewes brought this 
suit to recover the amount paid, with 
interest. The case was tried to the 
court without a jury on a stipulation of 
facts framed and submitted in the na- 
ture o* a case stated. The plaintiff had 
a judgment and the defendant appealed. 

The sole question involved, as stated 
by the appellant, is: What was the 
amount of taxable gain derived from 
the sale in 1918 of the land in question? 
There being admittedly a taxable gain, 
we think the true question involved is: 
By what rule should the taxable gain 
in such case be determined? 

Given in barest outline, the facts are 
these: A narrow strip of land extended 
from street to street midway a block in a 
busy section of the city of Erie, Penn. It 
was used by owners of adjoining lands and 
by the public as well. In 1896 the 
city assessed against the property a tax 
for its share of the cost of paving one 
of the abutting streets for which, later, 
the property. was sold. 


Method of Computing 
Gain Is in Issue 


It was purchased by F. B. Greene, 
president of the paving company, in- 
dividually but in trust for the company. 
In the sa.ne year Greene sold and by deed 
conveyed the property to Hewes, the 
plaintiff, for $1 and his mertage for $800 
secured by and restricted to the land 
in question, the mortgage to be “can- 
celed” should the title fail. In 1900 
Hewes sued the owners of the adjoin- 
ing properties for trespass but took a 
voluntary nonsuit. Later, he endeavored 
to enlist Greene in another title litiga- 
tion which he had instituted, but failing 
in that, Greene, after negotiations end- 
ing in 1925, satisfied the $800 mortage 
and accepted from the plaintiff $500 “in 
full settlement and puyment of the pur- 
chase money due from the said Charles 
P. Hewes on conveyance of the property” 


In 1912 Hewes brought an action of 


|subject to their being converted into| ejectment in a Pennsylvania State Court 


against the owners of the adjoining 
lands. While that suit was pending he 
offered the land to the defendants for 
$6,500. The offer being refused, he pro- 
ceded until, in 1915, he obtained a judg- 
ment which was affirmed bv the Supreme 
court of Pennsylvania. Hewes v. Mil- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 





DODGE 
BROTHERS 


petitioner the right to have the tax upon; 
said gain computed at the 1244 per cent 
rate provided in said Section 206, and 
computed the tax thereon at the normal 
and surtax rates provided in Sections 210 
and 211 of the Revenue Act of 1921, | 
| 
' 
I 


Commissioner Littleton 
Writes Opinion 

Opinion by Littleton: The parties have | 
stipulated that a profit of $2,130 was} 
realized in the redemption of certain 
bonds, and the only issue to be decided 
is whether the action of the Commis- 
sioner was correct in denying to the peti- 
tioner the right of election to have the 
tax on this gain computed under the pro- 
visions of Section 206 of the Revenue 


TRUCKS 


& CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 


More than a Million Dollars’ Worth 


|appealed here, and from the second the 


From the first ruling the plaintiffs have | cjaim until debts, taxes and expenses of 


oS administration had been determined, and 
defendant has appealed. The plaintiffs | there could be no fund in the possession 


have also appealed from the ruling of the! o¢ the trustees for distribution under 
District Court that the rates provided by! the proviso in Sec. 2 (b) of the Revenue 


Act of 1921, which provides for a tax on| 
“capital gain” realized on the “sale or! 
exchange of capital assets” at a different | 
rate than that applicable to ordinary in- | 
come. 

The terms “capital gain” and “capital 


Sold Every Week 


Repeat orders . . . new orders . . . fleet 


the law of 1917 should be applied. 

| The questions, therefore, presented for 
| our consideration are (1) whether income | 
received by the executors within the tax- | 
|able year 1917 upon the specific legacies | 
was taxable to the estate to be paid by | 
the executors, or whether the tax should | 
be paid by the legatees; (2) whether the | 
income accumulated in the hands of the | 
executors from the residuary estate be-| 
|fore January 1, 1918, should be taxed to} 
|the estate or to the legatees; and (3) | 
|whether the rates provided by the Act | 
;of 1917 should be applied in determin- 
ing the tax or the rates under the Act 
of 1916. 

Section 2(b) of the Act of 1916 spe- 
cifically provides that “income received 
|by estates of deceased persons during 
the period of administration or settle- 
ment of the estate shall be subject to 
the normal and additional tax an dtaxed | 
to their estates.” The dividends received | 
upon the specific legacies were received | 
during the period of administration and | 
before these legacies were paid. Mas- 
sachusetts R. L. 1902, Chap. 141, Be | 
24, now General Laws, Chap. 197, Sec. 26, 
is cited as authority for assessing the 
tax upon the income of the specific lega- 
cies to the legatees therein named, as| 
|are also provisions In the will. 
| The power of Congress to make in-| 
come of the estate received by the execu- 
tors during the period of administration | 
jtaxable to the estate, a pure revenue | 
measure, may be exercised irrespective | 
of any State statute fixing the time at 
which title to a legacy shall vest. Nor 
could the testator by any provision in his 








| Act of 1916 or under the amendments 
contained in the Act of 1917 until the 
time for the presentation of claims had 
expired and the expenses of administra- 
tion had been determined. 

All of the income of the estate had 
been received by the executors during 
the year 1917 and “during the period 
of administration or settlement of the 
estate,” and was properly assessed to 
them. Under the provisions of the 
Revenue Acts of 1916 and of 1917 the 
normal tax and additional tax imposed 
upon individuls was correctly imposed 
upon the executors as taxable persons 
under Sec. 8 (c) of the Act of 1916 
as amended by Sec. 1204 (1) of the Act 
of October 3, 1917, by which they were 
required to make a return of the income 
of the estate which they were adminis- 
tering and be subject to all the provi- 
sions of Title 1 of that Act which pro- 
vides for the assessing of a normal tax 
and additional tax upon individuals, The 
tax was therefore correctly assessed 
and computed by the Commissioner. 

In No. 2244, the judgment of the 
District Court is affirmed. 

In No. 2245, the judgment of the 
District Court is reversed and the case 
is remanded to that court with instruc- 
tions to enter judgment for the defend- 
ant in acordance with this opinion, 

Anderson, J. (dissenting) I think the 
court below was right, on both appeals 
and therefore dissent from the decision 
which reverses the judgment in No. 
2245. In general, I agree with Judge 
Brewster’s views as expressed in 18 Fed. 
(2d) 668, 670, 671. It seems to me 
plain that the tax upon $56,797.96, in- 








assets” are defined in Section 206 as fol- 
lows: 

The term “capital gain” means taxable 
gain from the sale or exchange of capi- 
tal assets consummated after December 
31, 1921. 

The term “eapital as used in 
this section means property acquired and | 
held by the taxpayer for profit or invest- 
ment for more than two years (whether 
or not connected with his trade or busi- 
ness.) 

The parties are in agreement that the 
bonds in question constituted property 
which had been acquired and held by the 
petitioner for profit or investment for 
more than two years, and, therefore, 
were “capital assets” within the mean- 
ing of the statute to be considered, but 
they do not agree as to the interpretation 
to be given to the redemption of the 
bonds, the petitioner contending that; 


| 


, 


assets” 


come which was regularly distributed, 
sheuld be computed, under the proviso, 
upon the amount of the individual shares. 
The purely supposititious fact, the 
ground on which the majority opinion 
rests, that this income might have been 
cut down by debts and expenses of ad- 
ministration, does not, in my view, take 
it out from under the operation of the 
proviso, There were no such debts and 
expenses; it was distributed regularly; 
that is enough to bring the tax within 
the operation of the proviso, without re- | 
sorting to the rule that the interpreta- ; 
tion of doubtful or ambiguous language 
in tax acts is to be in favor of the tax- 
payer. Gould v. Gould, 245 U. S, 151. 
January 10, 1929, 


FORMERLY GRAHAM 


orders . . . orders for single trucks ... 


BROTHERS TRUCKS hundreds of them in a single day... 


Thecompleteline of Trucks, Buses and 
Motor Coaches which Dodge Brothers 
have been manufacturing and selling 
under the name of Graham Brothers 
now take the name of their makers— 
Dodge Brothers. 


These Trucks, Buses and Motor 
Coaches have always been powered 
by Dodge Brothers engines. For years 
they have been built of Dodge Brothers 
parts in Dodge Brothers plants ac- 
cording to Dodge Brothers standards. 
These Trucks, Buses and Mctor 
Coaches are sold, as they always 
have been sold, by Dodge Brothers 
Dealers everywhere. 


More than a million dollars’ worth of 
Dodge Trucks are sold every week. 


No testimonial could be more convinc- 
ing than the purchases of these keen 
buyers—backing sound truck judgment 
with their operating dollars. 


PRICES 
MERCHANTS EXPRESS—110° w.b. $ 665 
COMMERCIAL TRUCK—120" w.b. 775 

1-TON—130’ wheelbase... - 995 
1-TON~i40" wheelbase .@. . - 1065 
1}4-TON~150" wheelbase . . . . 1345 
114-TON—165" wheelbase . . . 1415 
2-TON—150° wheelbase , . 1515 
2-TON—165’ wheelbase .... 1585 
3-TON—135’ wheelbase .. . . 1745 
3-TON—165" wheelbase . . . . 1775 
3-TON—185" wheelbase... . 1845 
Chassis f. o. b, Detroit 


They are buying what you want—' 
power, speed, dependability, low oper- 
ating costs, fine appearance, long life, 
high earning power... 


Let us show you the Dodge Truck that 
fits your needs exactly—body and 
chassis complete, ready to work. 
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Higher Trend Shown | Secretary Whiting Greets German Minister 


In Prices Recorded 
By Farm Products 


Advances Noted in Grain and 
Hogs; Cattle Trade in 
Western Markets 
Improves. 


Some leading farm products were sell- 
ing higher in early March than the 
average in February, with grain prices 
showing some advances and hog values 
rising steadily the Department of Ag- 
riculture announced March 4. Butter 
and eggs have been holding their recent 
gains and the potato market, although 
weak, has not lost quite all of the late 
upswing. Yet the position of many of 
these products is not so strong as it 
seems, because this is a time of increas- 
ing supply except as interrupted by 
unusually bad weather. Cotton acts 
somewhat better on the market but wool 
not quite so well. Other lines of farm 
produce show little change. 
text of the statement follows: 

Cattle Markets Improve. 

Trade in cattle in western markets 
shows improvement on practically all 
classes and grades, moderate supplies 
and better dressed beef trade conditions 
at eastern consuming centers having a 
revitalizing influence on the live market. 
An active stocker and feeder market at 
the advance noted was a strengthening 
influence in the trade on light steers and 
heifers clearing on slaughtering account. 

The strength in the stocker and feeder 
market assisted steers selling below $12 
on killing account to higher levels. 
Qualified light yearling feeders went 
back to the country from Chicago cost- 
ing as high as $11.90. Although there 
was little or nothing in trade conditions 
on fresh and cured pork products to lend 
support to a higher market for live 
hogs, the continued moderate marketings 
of the latter and the strong support of 
the market rendered by some buying in- 
terests made for an advancing trend of 
values in late February and early March. 
The Chicago top soared far above $11. 
Bulk of fat lambs sold in early March 
from $16.25 to $17 at Chicago, with 
prices somewhat below the highest of 
the season. Feeding lambs held up well 
in value. 

Conditions at Boston. . 

The easier tendency recently noted in 
the Boston market on better combing 
classes and on the lower grades of wool 
became more definite during early March, 
demand being limited with prices slightly 
lower. Buyers made bids on Ohio 64s 
and finer Delaine wools with offers one- 
half cent in the grease under the gen- 
erally firm asking price of 45 cents. Lots 
with a heavy shrinkage or an unattrac- 
tive style of staple were available at 
lower figures. 

The cotton market began the month 
with more activity than for some time 
and with prices tending upward. Both 
foreign and domestic demand indicated 
improvement with inquiries in evidence 
for aknost all grades and staples. Ac- 
cording to the Weaiher Bureau rains 
were again frequent in Southern States 
and plowing and other preparations for 
spring planting were hindered through- 
out practically the entire cotton belt, 
although some work was done in the ex- 
treme Western portion and conditions 
were more favorable in a few of the more 
Southern districts. The volume of sales 
of spot. cotton in the 10 designated 
markets is large. Exports from August 
1 to March 1 amounted to 6,301,582 
bales, against 5,306,281 bales for the 
same period last year. 

Potato Movement. 

Many of the northern and western 
potato districts apparently have given 
up hope of any material advance in price 
this spring, and are letting supplies 
move to market in rather liberal volume. 
The Chicago carlot market held nearly 
steady on northern Round White at 80 
cents-$1 per 100 pounds in early March, 


while Red River Ohios sold at $1-$1.10} 


and Idaho Russets $1.60-$1.75. jf 
Onion prices are fairly well main- 
tained. The source of imports has been 
shifting toward South America, until 
Egyptian onions begin to arrive. Dur- 
ing the last five days of February, about 
48 carloads arrived from Chile, 17 from 
Spain and one from Denmark. 
Texas cabbage markets are weak. 
Local reports indicate that the later crop 
may not be so heavy as first expected, 


but there probably will still be plenty | 


of cabbage for all needs. ; ; 

City prices were lower on California 
lettuce at $3@$4 per crate. Much of 
the California celery is not showing good 
quality or condition upon arrival. A few 
sales are made as low as 75c per large 
crate, but best stock brings $4@$6. 

Butter Market Steady. 

The general tone of the butter market 
is steady to firm. Storage stocks are 
comparatively light and production no 
more than normal with little if any 
sharp increase at the moment. Under- 
grades on all markets were well cleaned 
up and the price on these lower scores 
advanced, thus narrowing the price 
range between the top and _ bottom 
scores. 

Receipts of dressed poultry are run- 
ning just a little heavier than previous 
weeks or than the same week last year. 
Cold storage holdings continue to be 
under last year. Prices hold well. The 
nervous market in eggs continued 
through into early March. Prices re- 
gained previous level, holding most of 
the February upturn. 

A weaker tone developed in the wheat 
market early in March reflecting the in- 
ereased offerings from Argentina. The 
corn market strengthened _ slightly, 
largely as a result of a fairly active 
demand and relatively light supplies. 
Oats and barley were weak, influenced 
somewhat by lower prices of millfeeds. 
Demand for these grains was_ rather 
limited and prices declined slightly not- 


withstanding the adlvance in the corn} 


market. Flax held practically unchanged 
with the small offerings generally well 
absorbed. Continued dullness prevailed 


in the feed market largely as a result | 


of slow demand. Hominy feed was lower 
and the market for gluten feed and meal 
turned slightly downward. Hay markets 
showed a somewhat weaker tendency 
ith price declines where offerings were 
heral. Pastures showed some improve- 
ment in parts of the South. 


Funds to Aid Farmers 
In Flood Areas Proposed 


An appropriation of a revolving fund 
of $180,000,000 to provide for aiding 


The full! 





Radio as Leipzig Fair Opens 


Of Labor by 


Growth of Mutual Understanding Between Nations Is De- 
scribed in Telephone Conversation. 


The Secretary of Commerce, William decisive one in the reconstruction of Ger- 
F, Whiting, spoke by, radiotelephone on many’s economic life, the German work- 
March 3 to the German Minister of ‘man. 
Labor, Herr Rudolf Wissel, congratulat-|has shown very plainly how much the 
ing the latter upon the occasion of the, character of Germany’s production is de- 
opening of the Leipzig Trade Fair, the termined by the quality of German work- 
Department of Commerce announced manship. Representatives of your coun- 


March 4 in a statement, the full text, try, too, have during the last few years | 
entered into many contracts with our} 


of which follows. 


The Leipzig Trade Fair always) 
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Foreign Trade 


Basic Study Urged 
_ Of Farm Problems 
In Planning Relief! 


Method Suggests Adding P 


‘Failure of Legislative Effort | 
To Aid Farmers Discussed | 


| unmarried persons and $3,500 on family 
epresentative jincomes. These returns show an aver- 

By R sed t lage net income of nearly $5,500. 
McFadden. Similar returns, were they available, 
would provide the most nearly accurate 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


information obtainable on _ purchasing 





During the opening ceremonies of the | 
Leipzig Trade Fair, at Leipzig, Germany, ; 
March 3, Secretary of Commerce William j 
F. Whiting spoke direct from Washing- | 
ton by radiotelephone to the German 
Minister of Labor, Herr Rudolf Wissei.' 
The German Ambassador at Washington, ' 
His Excellency Herr Frederich Wilhelm: 
von Prittwitz, in introducing Secretary 
Whiting, said: 

“Mr. Minister, it is a great pleasure, 


ito me to be able to greet you today by 


telephone, and to ask you to transmit to! 
the administration of the Leipzig Trade | 
Fair my sincerest wishes for a complete 
success. Permit me at this time to in- 
troduce to you by this most modern; 


}method, the Honorable William F. war 


ing, Secretary of Commerce of _ the! 


United States.” ; 


Following is the full text of Secretary 
Whiting’s remarks: 

“T am especially pleased that the latest 
marvel of modern science affords me the! 
oportunity of talking to you today, in 
view of the ever-strengthening com- 
mercial and financial bonds which unite; 
Germany and the United States. While 
to a certain extent, our two countries 
are rivals in international trade, this! 
rivalry is of a friendly nature. Ger- 
man delegations have traveled through 
the United States studying American 
manufacturing and merchandising ' 
methods, and the cordiality of their re- 
ception has served to increase good feel- | 
ing. The same holds true of American 
business men visiting Germany. 

“It is especially significant that they 
are coming to realize more and more 
the international importance of the ! 
Leipzig Fair as a great exhibition and | 
purchasing center for the most varied | 
categories of merchandise. Not only | 
have American merchants and manufac- | 
turers, directly or through their German 
distributors, found these fairs a profit- 
able medium of trade, but more than 
2,000 American buyers also attended last 
year’s Spring Fair and it is hoped that; 
this number will be materially exceeded | 
during the next 10 cays. 

“Your country kas made remarkable 
progress in the reorganization and mo- 
dernization of its industries; increased j 
production, particulariy in the heavy in- 
dustries, shows clearly the helpful re- 
sults of standardization and simplifica- 
tion. The most recent evidences of tech- 
nical progress in practically all branches 
of manufacture will be apparent at the 
Fair and observed with keen interest’ 
by representatives of all the civilized 
nations of the world. I hope that this: 
year’s exhibition will prove entirely suc- | 
cessful, and I extend to you my most} 
sincere good wishes.” 

Herr Wissel replied as follows: 

“IT thank you, Mr. Secretary, for the | 
kind words “which you have spoken to 
me on this occasion, the opening of the 
Leipzig Trade Fair. Like you, I, too, 


industries in which the ability of human! 


work still plays a deciding role. 

“This fact again shows that the 
American people understand how to ap- 
preciate the accomplishments of German 


labor just as much as the people of Ger- | 
many appreciate the accomplishments of | 


the United States; and so we both may 


be convinced that this year again the | 


Leipzig Trade Faii will prove to be a 


great help in strengthening our mutual | 


commercial relations.” 


The Leipzig trade or sample fairs date | 


back 700 years to the Middle Ages, be- 


ing established by Royal Charter in 1268. | 


They are among the best known of the 
international fairs held in 
countries. The organization has grown 


constantly and today is operated on a/| 


schedule a number of times its pre-war 
size. The spring fair is held the first 


week of March, while the last week in} 


August is the time set for the fall fair. 

Each semiannual exhibition includes a 
sample fair, a technical fair and a build- 
ing fair. These are divided into specific 
commodity groups. The sample fair is 


housed in 55 palaces in the heart of the! 
city. The technical fair, with the build- | 


ing fair, has its exhibition site on the 
outskirts of the city and comprises 15 
alls. 

While thousands of visitors attend the 
exhibitions each day, only merchant buy- 
ers register. According to reports of 


{the 1928 spring fair, there were 10,000 | 


exhibiting firms, 1,100 of which were 
rom 23 foreign countries. More than 
175,000 commercial buyers, including 30,- 


United States. 


Exports of Bathtubs 
Valued at $600,000 


Shipments Were Made to 60 


Foreign Countries Dur- 


ing 1928. 


More than 18,000 bathtubs, valued at 
$600,000, were shipped to 60 foreign 
countries in 1928, it has just been stated 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
statement follows in ful ltext: 

They amounted to almost half Amer- 
ican exports of enameled bathroom equip- 


ment during 1928, which totaled $1,250,- | 


000 

Argentina led all other countries in 
purchases of American bathtubs, with 
4,500, and was closely followed by Cuba 
with 4,274, according to Thomas E. 


Lyons, of the Transportation Division of 


the Department. 


Mexico was the third largest importer, 


with purchases of 1,772 tubs, while Can- 


European | 


and equities of owners were wiped out, 
although the total sum involved in Fed- 


|for they would show the distribution of 
|income in the various groups and enable 
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Agriculture 


Plan for Finding Buying Power of Nation 
Is Submitted By Department of Commerce 


roduction to Total Imports 


And Subtracting Export Figure. 


[Continued from Page 1.[ 


jtion? As a matter of fact, purchasing 


power in the United States for most) 
;commodity lines is probably some 15! 


;times as great as that of Bolivia, for 
it is in the classes earning the iesser 
rates of income that the greatest dis- 


t, | power in the Latin American countries, ;crepancy is to be found. 


The Indian population in Bolivia has 
a purchasing power that is compara- 


eral foreclosures was in any event so|the exporter to determine his potential|tively insignificant, and in many of the 
{small as not to have affected the assets |market in any given country with com-|Latin American countries there are large 


|of this great Federal banking institution. 

The full text of an abstract of the 
statement made public by Mr. Mc Fad- 
| den follows: ' 

Mr. MiFadden maintained that the 
duty of all was to tract effect is back to 
| causes and evolve a proper remedy for 
farm relief before cndlessly discussing 
the mechanisms for application of aid; 
| that a mistake of the past had been the 
standardizing of aid to preconceived 
mechanisms for rendering such aid. 

He pointed out that for a long time 
past legislation had been promoting so- 
called “cooperatives” as such mechan- 
/isms, and confining possibility of relief 
to them or members thereof; that a 
|minority of the farmers of the nation 
| were fot members of such cooperative 
| associations, and that a small part only 
| of the total agricultural output was pro- 
| duced by members of such associations, 
and that by extending credit or other 
|aid to such associations and members 
{thereof only, the Government was at 
| most assisting a small part only of the 
| whole class in distress, whereas its duty 
| clearly was and is to present an equal 
| opportunity to all. : 
| Surplus Control Plan. 

He discussed the proposed gigantic 
| Surplus Control of Export Corporation, 
| maintaining that “flow to market” of 
farm staples was not a price-fixing factor 


'000 foreigners, attended. It was reported | in the equation of supply and demana. 
|that about 2,000 of these were from the 


|He reviewed the extent of exemption 
under recent legislation of cooperatives 
}from antitrust, monopoly and restraint- 
| of-trade laws, and conchided that no law 
| would be long sustained which had ia 
| contemplation permitting price-fixing or 
| withholding or pooling of farm produc- 
| tion for the purpose of price-fixing. 
| He showed the present status 
,“market cooperatives,” holding 
' these cooperatives had not changed any 
jof the fundamentals obtaining in* the 
market-place; that cooperation had suc- 
| ceeded only at ‘the farm end of the busi- 
|ness, that is in promoting use of right 
seed, right sires, proper culling, pack- 
| aging, etc.; that there were climatogical 
| and geographical limitations on any com- 
modity cooperative, which limitations 
|eannot be changed, and pointed out the 
|futility of any effort to federate all co- 
| operatives. 

He concluded that reducing the spread 
|in the market-place was applicable par- 
!ticularly to perishables and was a chal- 


of 


\lenge to “Big Business” and would be} 


| met when and only when private capital 
| was wholly assured it would not meet 
| with competition from Treasury funds. 
Legislators Classified. 

He divided the legislators interested 
|in the farm question 


that | 


parative accuracy. The exporter of one 
| product, for instance, might assume that 
|all persons having an income of $1,000 
|or over would provide a market for his 
|product, another manufacturer might 
| look for his market among those earning 
| $5,000 a year and over, and so forth. 

| The total annual income in a country 
lis of little value, for, obviously, the 
| 30,000 people in the United States earn- 
ing yearly incomes of $50,000 and over 
juse far less toothpaste, for example, 
{than the 2,000,000 people earning be- 
| tween $1,500 and $3,000, yet the aggre- 
|gate income of the two groyps is ap- 
| proximately the same. 

owever, it is cxtremely difficult to 
|obtain data concerning income. In 
| Bolivia it is estimated that out of a 
| population of over 2,500,000 people there 
jare less than 8,000 families having an 
| annual income of $2,000 or over, whereas 
jin the United States there are some 3,- 
| 000,000 families in that group, or eight 
{times as many in proportion. 

Does that mean that the per capita 
jeight times that of Bolivia or are there 
other features to take into considera- 





Production of Soft Coal 
And Anthracite Reduced 


Production of both soft coal and an- 
thracite in the week ended February 23 
fell below production in the preceding 
week, it was statd March 4 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The statement 
follows in full text: 

The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended February 23, includ- 
ing lignite and coal coked at the mines, 
is estimated at 11,762,000 net tons. Com- 
pared with the output in the preceding 
week, this shows a decrease of 179,000 
; tons, or 1.5 per cent. 

Although detailed reports show that 
time was lost at some mines because of 
the holiday on February 22, the daily 
loadings indicate that there was no ap- 
preciable decline for the country as a 
whole. The daily rate of production, 
1,960,000 tons, is based on a six-day 
week. 

The total production of Pennsylvania 
anthracite during the week ended Febru- 
ary 23 is estimated at 1,464,000 net tons. 
Compared with the output in the pre- 
ceding week, this shows a decrease of 
272,000 tons, or 15.7 per cent. The de- 
crease was partly due to time lost on 
account of the holiday on February 22, 
Washington’s birthday. 





into the “Try | 


| purchasing power in the United States is | 


welcome the facilitation of the intimate. ada and China also took over 1,000. 
understanding between the United States | Australia, Denmark and Tobago bought 
and Germany, which the development of | one tub each, apparently as samples. 
the telephone has made possible; and I Because of their shape, — 
hope that it will help continually to'Shipped abroad may conveniently be 
strengthen the relations between these | nested and packed from about two to ten 
two countries. jin a crate, the principal consideration 
“You mentioned the progress which being adequate protection to the tubs by 
Germany has made in the reconstruction | Means of excelsior pads. The framework 


bathtubs | 


jin the fumigation of vessels. 


and modernization of her industry during 
the last few years. This appreciation re- : 
joices me particularly, as it comes from | 
a countrv which holds a leading position | 
as regards the technical development and : 
the organization of its own industrial | 
and economical life, a country from which 
we have learned many things of this | 
nature and hope to learn yet more in| 
the future. | 

“In this connection permit me to men- 


tion another factor which also has been a| 


Tear Gas Used to Warn | 
Of Danger in Fumigation | 


Tear gas is used in a new fumigation 
process adopted by the Public Health 
+ > ” 
Service “to serve as a warning agent, 


laccording to a statement made public; 


March 4. The full text of the state-j 
ment follows: 

In connection with the prevention of 
the introduction of quarantinable dis- | 
eases into the United States, the Public: 
Health Service maintains maritime quar- | 
antine stations at all the principal sea- 
ports in the United States and its pos- 
sessions through which all ships from 
foreign ports must pass prior to enters} 
ing the port. When ships arrive from 
foreign ports where quarantinable dis- 
ease exist, they usually are required to 
undergo fumigation for the destruction 
of rodents and insects which might con- 
vey infection. 

In order to improve the efficacy of fu- 
migation and to reduce the amount of 
ship’s time required for proper fumiga- 


|tion, the Public Health Service is con- 


stantly devising new and improved meth- 


|ods in fumigation procedure. 


A recent report issued by the Public 
Health Service deals with the latest ex- 
periments made in connection with the 
use of the poisonous cyanogen products 
This re- 
port accentuates the advisability of using 
cyanogen products which include a suffi- 
cient amount of tear gas to serve as a 
warning agent. 

The subject of ship fumigation is one 
of the greatest sanitary importance, Un- 
til a more efficient method for the eradi- 
cation of potentially plague-infected ro- 
dents is devised and its dependability 


|proved beyond reasonable doubt, fumi- 


gation will continue as the procedure of 
choice. 


making loans to the different local sub- 
divisions would be authorized by a bill 
(H. R. 17333), which Representative 
Driver (Dem.), of Osceola, Ark., intro- 
duced on March 3, 

A proviso would require that the 


|amount appropriated in any one = 
should not exceed $40,000,000, but = 


be in such amounts as should be recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The bill would provide that the loans 
be made for the redemption of bonds, 
mortgages and warrants and the accrued 
interest on such issued for flood control 


farmers in flood areas in any State by | and drainage projects. 


of the roll-rin bathtub crate is usually 
made of 1-inch lumber, with 3%-inch 
sides and top. To the bottom of the 
crate are fastened 14 excelsior pads of 
inch or more in thickness for the 
protection of the first tub. Excelsior 
pads in place of felt are now used almost 
exclusively, since they are considerably 
cheaper and serve the same purpose. 
The first tub is secured in the crate 
by braces cut out to shape in each cor- 
ner. These braces are bolted tightly 
when the crate is completed and prevent 


the tubs from shifting, the enameled rim | 
being protected in all places by the ex- | 
After the first tub has | 


celsior pads. 
been padded the second may be placed 


in position, the pads preventing it from | 
coming in contact with any part of the | 
This process is repeated with | 


first tub. 
the addition of other tubs. The tub legs 


are detached and packed in a separate | 
box, which is securely fastened inside | 


the crate, 


Marshlands Utilized 
In Muskrat Ranching 


Areas of Little Value Put to Use 
Profitably in Canada. 


Marshlands formerly considered of 
little value have been profitably used in 
muskrat ranching in Canada, the De- 
partment of Commerce recently 
nounced on the basis of a report from the 
Assistant Trade Commissioner at Ot- 
tawa, A. H. Thiemann. The full text of 
the announcement follows: 

Steady progress is 
muskrat ranching in Canada, and much 
marshland which is considered worthless 
for cultivation is being used for the pro- 
duction of these little rodents whose 
pelts are estimated to supply the fur 
for a large part of the fur coats. 

One company has established a ranch 


of 6,000 acres of marshland about 200 | 


miles north of Toronto, Ontario, while 
a still larger establishment is located 
near Port Rowan, Ontario. The latter 


farm has 2,200 acres enclosed by 14! 


miles of wire fencing, and it is esti- 
mated that there are between 25,000 
and 30,000 rats on the ranch. The 


owners expect to pelt 100,000 rats each | 
spring in addition to the sale of breed- | 


ing pairs. 
The largest muskrat ranch in the Do- 
minion consists of 11,000 acres about 


40 miles from Quesnel, British Columbia, | 
There are several other large establish- | 


ments in the Columbia Valley area of 
the same province. 

The Prairie Provinces will probably 
experience considerable development 
along these lines during the next few 
years. In Alberta 800 applications for 
leases have already been filed by pros- 
pective muskrat farmers, and it is said 
that hundreds of applications have been 
filed in Manitoba at from $4 to $7 per 
acre, and the Manitoba Provincial Lands 
Department has prepared maps showing 
the location of suitable areas. The Sec- 


an- | 


being made in| 


| Somethings” and “Do Nothings,” and 
then classified one branch of the “Try 
| Something-s” as “conservatives.” He as- | 
serted that some of the “quality legisla- | 
|tion” which the “Conservative Try! 
| Somethings” would enact in 1920 upon 
| the farmers’ products, and the estab- 
‘lishment of rate structures wherein would 
ibe set forth proper differentials on 
freight-haul charges on farmers’ prod- 
ucts to ports for export; the elimination 
| of subsidized competition arising from 
|; any additional proposed arid or swamp 
land reclamation areas; the increases in} 


| number of Federal definitions of stand- | 
|ards relating to farmers’ products, and | 
|broadly and definitely strengthening 


| Federal inspection for grading and or 


eral certification of farmers’ offerings. 
can hear a 


Market Place Reform. 


He held that staples marketing was 

now fairly economic, the staples having 
been standardized by definitions and 
| there being many exchanges and ample 
| storage; that remaining suggested re- 
forms worthy of consideration could be 
accomplished not by Government sudsidy 
or creating any gigantic cooperative, 
which it is known at the outset would 
operate at a loess, but by amendments 
lof law relating to regulation of inter- 
| state commerce, and to the tariff, and to 
| definitions of grains’ standards so as to 
| include more of the elements by which 
millers fix values, and probably to create 
| some curtailment of volume trading in 
| futures, 
| As to reform in market-place, he held 
|that the great need was to impress a 
proper facility into the trade channels— 
one so powerful in its workings as to 
|impel avoidance of waste by the pro- 
| ducer at point of production and elim- 
| ination of waste in transportation, and 
| which at the time would supply nation- 
| wide offerings to nation-wide demands— 
expressing itself definitely and contin- 
uously, thus giving the widest possible 
| domestic market. 

Private capital, he said now recognizes 
such necessity and would promptly evolve 
and install and maintain such facility 
| if assured the Government is to stay out 
of private business, and asserted it was 
the duty of the Congress to declare as 
a public policy that the Government 
| would confiine its efforts relating to inter- 
state commerce to the proper regulation 
thereof and not enter upon the business 
of buying or selling directly or indirectly 
the products involved in such commerce, 
except te the extent of actual consump- 
tion thereof by its various bureaus and 
departments, 

That only by thus declaring the public 
policy could the Congress reduce present 
babble, which is a disturbance, to legiti- 
mate isues and intelligent debate. 


A few hundreds 
heard Lincoln 





T present-day inaugurations of Pres 
idents of the United States, every- 
body in the vast crowd assembled at 
Washington is able to hear every word 
of the ceremony. A Western Electric 
Public Address System, with its loud- 
speaking horns above the speaker's 
stand and at strategic points in the 
crowd, makes this possible. 

This apparatus amplifies sound and 
distributes it to all parts of a city park 
or square or an indoor auditorium. In 
convention halls of hotels, it brings 
the speaker's voice loud and clear to 
people in the rear seats, 





| retary of the Eastern Manitoba Develop- 
|ment Board anticipates great expansion 
in muskrat ranching on the marshlands | 
in the eastern part of the province. 
| Not more than 640 acres may ordina- 
|rily be leased in Alberta, although | 
| greater areas may be obtained if con- 
| sidered reasonable. The yearly rental is 
25 cents per acre of land, water, or 
| marsh, payable yearly in 


| 
| 
advance for | 
three years, after which the rent is $1 | 


per acre annually. It is reported that 
the cost of rentals is the same in 
Saskatchewan. Near Kisbey, Saskatche- 
wan a ranch was recently established on 
6,000 acres of marshland, breeding pairs 
having been introduced from Stitelend. 


. 


classes of the population whose purchas- | 


'ing power is so low as to be with dif- 
ficulty visualized by the average Amer- 
ican. 

a of Per Capita 
Purchasing Power 


It may be taken for granted that pur- | 


chasing power and consumption are, in 
tpoint of value, substantially interchange- 
‘able terms. It is axiomatic that the ex- 
penditures of the aveage family are ap- 
proximately equivaient to its income, and 


it would, therefore, seem logical to ar-| 
rive at purchasing power by adding the | 
production of a country to its imports | 
and subtracting its exports, thus giving' 


lthe net consumption. 

, This is under the circumstances 
|impossible task, in view of the difficulty 
of making proper comparisons, of finding 
accurate production figures, and of con- 
verting all articles into commensurate 
terms, say, at retail valuations. An ap- 
proximation of comparative purchasing 
power may be made, however, by taking 
a sufficient number of representative 


commodities and analyzing the consump- | 


jtion of these articles in the various mar- 
| kets. 

In an attempt to arrive at comparable 
| results, 16 representative commodity 
‘lines have been selected, embracing ag- 


|ricultural implements, automobiles, pat- | 


;ent medicines, electric-light bulbs, wheat 
flour, hardware, lumber, industrial ma- 
chinery, cement, newsprint paper, auto- 
‘mobile tires, shoes, typewriters, books, 
icotton piece goods, and rails. The im- 
portation in each country has been added 
to the local production, if any, and allow- 
jance has been made in each case for ex- 
|ports, discrepancies in valuations, etc., 


{ with. the result that the following tenta- | 


tive indices of per capita purchasing 
power in certain of the Latin-American 
‘countries have been arrived at, taking 
| capita: 

Index 
$31.85 
16.85 
15.74 
14.82 


Population 
10,647,000 
3,568,000 
4,025,000 
1,720,000 
15,000,000 
1,022,000 
500,000 

.. 38,089,000 
- 40,543,000 
5,500,000 
7,283,000 


Argentina 

Cuba ... 

| Chile 

; Uruguay 

Mexico ae 

Dominican Republic 

Panama 

Venezuela . 

| Brazil .. 

Peru 

Colombia 

Guatemala 2,454,000 4.38 

Haiti Pears olin tee 2,550,000 3.37 
The foregoing figures are at best a 

hazy approximation, and their value is 

dubious, but it is probably the only at- 

tempt that has been made to obtain com- 


10.49 
9.65 
9.41 
7.74 
6.13 
4.83 


‘lo-day 


even the edge 
of the crowd 


The Public Address System has a 
growing use in hotels, in amusement 
parks, in hospitals, where music or 
other entertainment can thereby be dis- 
tributed from a single source to any 
number of places or rooms. The equip- 
ment is adapted to a wide range of 


Western 


an | 


ithe United States as a basis at $100 per} 


11.03 | 


Protest of Importer 
Rejected for Error 
By Customs Court 


Improper Claim Filed in Re- 
quest for Reclassification 
Of Paper Decorated 
With Pictures. 


| New York, March 4.—In a decision just 
‘handed down, argued in the name of Mon- 
;tag Bros., Inc., Savannah, Ga., the Cus- 
jtoms Court found that certain pieces of 
{paper, cut to definite sizes and having 
jthereon colored pictures printed other- 
wise than by the engraving process, the 
'whole ready for immediate use as im- 
| ported in making box covets, are dutiable 
at the rate of 35 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1313, act of 1922, as 
manufactures of paper not specifically 
provided for, rather than at 25 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 13810 of said 
jact as engravings, as classified by the 
| collector. 
Judge Fischer, who wrote the opinion, 
pointed out that protest of the importers 
is overruled for failure to mention the 
proper claim. Claim had been made by 
the protestant for duty at 4% cents per 
pound and 17 per cent ad valorem under 
=e 1305. (Protest 198438-G- 
The Court ruled, in a decision involving 
shortage of certain toys imported by 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Galveston, that 
| In protests where the issue is shortage of 
larticles in non-examination cases, and 
|the importer has failed to comply with 
reasonable customs regulations govern- 
jing shortage claims to be filed with the 
jcollector, he may introduce appropriate 
evidence before the Customs Court to 
prove actual non-importation. 


In the case at bar, Justice Cline pointed 
;out that the protest is overruled because 
|the evidence submitted did not warrant 
a finding of shortage. (Protest 256248- 
G-1858). 

Sustaining a protest of Italian Book 
Company, Inc., the Customs Court has 
just ruled that certain books, printed 
\chiefly in a foreign language, should have 
been admitted free of duty under the 
|provision in paragraph 1529, Tariff Act 
of 1922, for “Books * * * printed wholly 
lor chiefly in languages other than Eng- 
lish.” The Collector’s assessment at 25 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1310, was therefore set aside in an opin- 
‘ion by Judge Fischer. (Protest 288326- 
G-7341-28). 

Upholding claims of the F. H. Shallus 
;Company, Baltimore, the Customs Court 
‘ruled that certain fish net making ma- - 
chines should have been assessed with 
,duty at 30 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 372, 1922 act, as machines and 
parts thereof, not specially provided for, 
rather than at 35 per cent ad valorem 
;under the provision in said paragraph 
|372 for “textile machinery or parts 
thereof, * * * not specially provided 


for.” (Protests 290003-G-5424, ete.) 
oO . 








parative figures on this basis, as between 
the various countries of Latin America, 
the figures are probably fairly indicative 
of relative purchasing capacity. 


Unlimited thousands 
now hear presidents 


requirements... A product of the tele- 
phone art, the Public Address System 
is electrically and mechanically depend- 
able. It is made by Western Electric 
and sold by Graybar Electric—two 
names that mean quality and service in 
things electrical. 


Electric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
‘Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Compan 
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~ Deferred One Year ©ims and 
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Express Companies 


Transactions of Railroad Administration 


Year Are Summarized 


During Last 


Suits Were Settled in 1,080 Cases Involving 


Total of $5, 783,550. 


Agreement Must Be Reached 
By States and Studies Made 
Before Coustruction 
Can Begin. 


The Railroad Administration has sent 
to Congress a report of its activities 
during the calendar year 1928. The re- 
port includes a review of action on 
suits and claims and a statement of 
railway securities on hand December 31. 

The full text of the report follows: 

[Continued from Page 1.] I. Trustee Accounts: After the ter- 
fornia, a distance of about 75 miles,| mination of Federal control, trustee ac- 
and an extension to the Coachella Valley, |counts were opened with each carrier, 
also in California. (Note: The Laguna] through ‘which the assets and liabilities 
Dam is already constructed and is lo-|of the Director General in regard to 
cated in the Colorado River about nine| third parties have been liquidated. 
miles northeast of Yuma, Ariz. On January 1, 1928, there were out- 

The act authorizes an appropriation | standing five of these, accounts, aggre- 
of $165,000,000. It is expected that it| gating the sum of $421,943.33. Two of 
will take seven years to complete the| these accounts, aggregating $231,534.66, 
dam from the time construction is begun.| were the subject of litigation in the 
It is proposed to install units of the| Court of Claims. (See par. 2, Sec. IV.) 
power plant progressively as rapidly as|On January 1, 1929, there were three 
demand for power develops. j}of such accounts still outstanding, 

The temperature at the dam site varies amounting to $190,408.67. ‘ 
from a minimum of 20 degrees F. to a! One of these accounts aggregating 
maximum of 120 degrees I. above zero, $137,685.94 was collected for the Direc- 

All public lands in tne immediate vi-|tor General’s account by the United 
cinity of the dam site have been with-| States Shipping Board, and negotiations 
drawn from entry for construction pur-| are now pending with said board with 
poses. | respect to its payment to the Director 

Land Withdrawn From Entry. |General. One other of said accounts 

All public lands which will be irri- amounting to $47,852.41 is awaiting the 


ated under the Boulder Canyon project | final settlement of a suit of the Chicago 
h . i _ | & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co. Another 


have been withdrawn from entry and! S OUT 
will not be available for settlement un-| of such accounts aggregating $4,870.32 
til the dam is completed and water can| is pending before an arbitrator. 

be furnished for irrigation purposes. 
The jiands when restored are to be sub- 
ject to entry under the reclamation law, 
‘and preference right of entry is to be) 
given to ex-service men. 


Income Tax Refunds 
And Lap-over Items 


I1I.—Collections from Carriers: Lap- 


: . over items.—During the year there was 
Ae ee Oe ce the ae | collected from various railroads formerly 
: e dam wil require approximately | under Federal control the sum of $77,- 


aggregated $7,576,961.71. Subsequent to 
said date, and during said calendar year, 
there were 23 additional cases. not there- 
tofore reported by the carriers, aggre- 
gating in amount the sum of $69,765.21, 
which brought the total number of such 
| Suits to 1,375, aggregate amount claimed 
7,646,726.92. 

During the year 339 of such suits, ag- 
gregating $3,335,748.60, were disposed of 
at a cost (including court costs and at- 
torney’s fees) of $87,271.64. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1929, 
1,036 of such suits, aggregating in 
‘amount the sum of $4,290,978.32. 

Suits by short-line 


short-line railroads against the Director 
| General which involved $876,881.48, to- 
gether with three reported during the 
year 
total of 46 in which the aggregate 
amount sued for was $1,026,254.38, 
During the year 38 of these suits, in 
'which the amount claimed was $805,- 
| 727.07, were disposed of without cost to 
|the Government, leaving undetermined 
as of January 1, 1929, eight of said suits 
jin which the claims aggregated $220,- 
| 527.31. 
Suits to enforce awards of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.—On Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, there were seven of such 
| suits, involving $109,215.06, and in addi- 
tion there were reported during the year 
ifour of such suits, involving $553,200, 
imaking a total of 11 suits involving 


ithe sum of $662,415.06. 
Of these, one involving $6,782.76 was 


disposed of during the year by the pay- 


there remained pending | 


railroads.—On | 
January 1, 1928, in addition to the fore- | 
going there were pending 43 suits by | 


involving $149,372.90, making a/! 


France Reorganizes 
| Aeronautic Services 


‘Contracts for 30 Years to 
Provide for Repurchase 
By Government after 
Ten Years. 


Fance has reorganized her domain of 
civil aeronautics, fusing existing com- 
| panies into three major systems, each 
having a defined zone of action, the De- 
partment of Commerce has been informed 
jin advices just received from the Vice 
Consul at Paris, Dean Thompson. Con- 
tracts between the French Government 
and air lines have been extended, with 
a proviso for re-purchase by the Govern- 
ment. The advices follow in full text: 

The reform which the French Air Min- 
istry is now making in the domain of 
commercial aeronautics consists in the 
fusion of the existing companies into 
three major each having a 
clearly defined zone of action, namely, 
continental Europe, the Orient, and the 
Occident. 

The Compagnie Internationale de Na- 
vigation Aerienne and the Lignes Aeri- 
ennes Farman have reached an agree- 


ment for the operation under a new form 
lof organization of the system linking 
central and southern Europe. The Air 
|Union and the Air Union-Orient Lines 
have practically come to an agreement 
for the operation of the line to London- 





systems, 


; Into Three Systems 


Water Power 


| 
| Calendar of He 


Proceedings of 


Commerce Commission 


| March 5. 

No. 21701.—Atlanta Terra Cotta Company 
v. Atlanta & West Point Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Atlanta, Ga., before Examiner 

{ Wilson. 

No. 21505.—Vinita Wholesale Grocery Com- 
pany et al. v. The Arkansas Valley In- 
terurban Railway Company et al. Okla- 
homa_ City, Okla, before Examiner 
Gwynn, 

No. 18511.—Southern Roads Company Vv. 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
Railway Company et al. Boston, Mass., 

-before Examiner Cheseldine. 

No. 21379.—J. D. Halstead ILumber Com- 
pany et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company ct al. Los Angeles, 
Calif., before Examiner J. E. Smith. 

Nos. 16701 and 19239—Federated Metals 
Corporation et al. v. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company et al. New York, Exam- 

| iner Simmons. 

| No. 20376—Memphis Freight Bureau, for 

| A. S. Barboro & Company et al. v. Abi- 

' lene & Southern Railway Company et al. 
Memphis, Tenn., Examiner McChord. 

No. 17612—The Apex Company et al. v. 
The Alabama & Vicksburg Railway Com- 
pany et abl; No. 18042—Pan American 

! Wall Paper and Paint Company v. The 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 

! Company et al.; and No. 18123 and Sub 

1—Tex-Mex Jobbing House et al. v. Le- 

high Valley Railroad Company et al 

; Dallas, Examiner Fleming. 

No. 21710—Bartley Coop. Oil Co. et al. v. 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany et al. Omaha, Examiner Hagerty. 

No. 21629—Allied Contractors, Incorpo- 
rated v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. Omaha, Nebr., Examiner Hag- 
erty. 

Finance No. 7175—Application of Kins- | 

| ton Carolina Railroad for authority to] 

' abandon its railroad between Kinston 
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PusBLIsHED WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 


Aeronautics 


!No. 20993—Memphis Freight Bureau et al. 
| vw. Arkansas Railroad Company et al. 
Memphis, Tenn., Examiner McChord. 
No. 21585—Ohio-Kentucky Associated In- 
dustries v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad 
Company et al. Cincinnati, before Ex- 

aminer Snider. 

No, 20961—Rockland & Rockport Lime Cor- 
| poration v. Maine Central Railroad Com- 
} pany et al. Boston, Mass., Examiner 
| Cheseldine. 
| No. 21733—All Steel Equip Company et al. 

v. The Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railway Company et al. Cleveland, Ohio, 
Examiner Kettler. 

No. 21458—Waggoner-Gates Milling Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company, et al. and related 
fourth section departures, Kansas “ity, 
Mo., Examiner McGrath, 

No. 21748—Interstate Amiesite 
Glenn. v. Southern Railway 

Washington, D. C., 

Berry. 

No. 21919—Southern Amiesite Asphalt 
Company v. Alabama and North West- 

No. 18693—Standard Gypsum Company v. pid Ween mee = oer 
Union Pacific Railroad Company et al.;],. 3} 0" J, BRS ae J 

No. 18909—Pacific Portland Cement Com- | No. 21311—Federated Metals Corporation 

pany v. The Western Pacific Railroad v. Pennsylvania Railroad Company et 

Company et al.; No. 16339—Three Forks al., New York, Examiner Simmons, Can- 

Portland Cement. Company v. Chicago, | _celed. roo 

Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company | N°, 20585—Carpenter Paper Company Y. 

et al: No. 19311—Standard Gypsum Bush Terminal Railroad et al, Omaha, 

Company vy. Southern Pacific Company _Nebr., Examiner Hagerty, 

et al. Seattle, Examiner Flynn. No. 21818—F. C. Pennignton Produce Co. 
No. 21489—Cleveland Crane & Engineer- | Y- Texas and Pacific Railway Company 

ing Company v. New York Railroad et al., Dallas, Nxaminer Fleming. 

Company et al. Cleveland, Ohio, before March 9. 

Iexaminer Kettler. No. 21614—Farmers Grain & Trading Com- 
No, 21658—L. Mundet & Son, Tne, v. Le- pany v. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 

high Valley Railroad Company. New Marie Railway Company, Grand Forks, 

York, before Examiner C. E. Simmons. North Dakota, before Examiner Har- 
No. 21536—The Federal Foundry Supply raman, 

Company vy. Chicago, Burlington & | No, 21324 and 21325—Fruit Products Com- 

Quincy Railroad Company et al. Cleve- pany of Florida v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Mo isvit-—-Comouctive ana 08 Track |: Cannes Calpans. Satay Oley Same 
No. 19715—Constructiv Trac i son. 

Fequiegad Frelant Stations on danhattan | No, 20686 and Sub, 1—Fort Worth Gas 

structive Stations and Trucking in lieu Company eu al. =e The Atchison, T speka 

of Lighterage in New York City and & Santa. Fe Railway Company et al. 
vicinity. Washington, oral argument page ane Examiner Fleming. 

aleve he Comision. No. 21735—A, Feldkirchner et al. Vv. 
No. 2175 E , Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 

0. 21750—The 0, A. Smith Agency, Inc., v.!| Company et al, Omah:. Nebr., Examiner 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad | Hagerty. 


et al. Cleveland, Ohio, before Examiner : .7,. 21516—C. S. Wells & Son v. Chicago, 


arings Assigned 


the Interstate 


Pacific Railway Company et al. Cincin-. 
nati, Ohio, Examiner Snider. 

No. 21222—Carpenter Paper Company et 
al. v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al. Omaha, Nebr., 
Examiner Hagerty. 

No. 21299—Premier Malt Products Co. v. 
The Chicago & Alton Railroad Company 
et al. Peoria, Ill., Examiner 
Postponed. 

No. 20879—Fredonia Linseed Oil Works 
Company v. Abilene & Southern Railway 
Company et al. Kansas City, Mo., Ex- 
aminer McGrath. 


Company 
Company et al. 
before Examiner 


seven years, so that it will be a number | 599 10, representing what are known as , ment of $7,750, leaving pending on Janu- | Paris-Marseille, and the line to French’ 


and Beaulaville, N. C., Raleigh, N. C., Kettler. Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company. 


of years before irrigation water will be 
available and the land to be irrigated 
opened to settlement and development. 
There are no irrigable lands in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the dam, such lands 
as are susceptible of irrigation under 
this project being mainly in the vicinity 
of Parker, Ariz., in the areas tributary to 


the Yuma project in Arizona, the Palo| 
Verde or Blythe project, California, and | 


lands in the Imperial and Coachella Val- 
leys of California. 

The Boulder Canyon Project Act does 
not appropriate any funds for the work; 
nor does the Act become effective until 
several conditions shall have been met. 
Among these conditions are: Ratifica- 
tion of the Colorado River Compact by 
the seven basin States (Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming) on or before June 
21, 1929, or after six months, by at least 
six of the seven States, one of which 
must be California, and issuance by the 
President of public proclamation thereof; 


items. These consisted of | ary 1, 1929, 10 such suits involving $655,- 


lap-over 


| revenues which were earned during the : 632.30. Of the 10, however, negotiations | 
| Federal-control period but not collected | were completed for the settlement of two | 


| by the railroad corporations until after 'of these suits, involving $53,200, for the 
the end of Federal control and were |sum of $7,490.75, although not yet paid. 
credited by them in error to their cor- | Proceedings on reparation and over- 
| porate funds. ; charge claims before the Interstate Com- 
Refunds income taxes.—During the | merce Commission.—On January 1, 1928, 
vear there was collected from various}there were 77 reparation and overcharge 
| railroad companies the sum of $35,591.-‘claims pending before the Interstate 
35, being refunds due the Director Gen-|Commerce Commission involving $1,- 
! eral on overpayments by him of his pro- ; 275,837.63, and in addition there were re- 
| portion of such income taxes. | ported during the year 25 such claims in- 
I1].—American Railway Express Co.: volving $157,360.68, making a total of 110 
At the end of Federal control arrange-/claims aggregating the sum of $1,433,- 
ments were made with the American ! 198.31. 
Railway Express Co. by the Director! Of these, 56 involving $447,113.37 were 


| Indo-China via Syria and India. 

The western system covering the Af- 
rican region and South America is al- 
lotted to the Compagnie Generale Aero- 
postale (formerly Latecoere), the sole 
applicant. There recently has been formed 
a company which proposes to establish 
a service between France and Madagas- 
car across te Sahara and the Belgian 
Congo, but so far it can only be credited 
with a reconnoitering expedition. 

The terms of contracts between private 
companies and the State, hitherto 10 
years, has been extended to 30 years. 
The State, however, makes an important 
reservation in this connection; it retains 


before the North Carolina Corporation 
Commission. 


March 6. 


‘No. 21381 and Sub 1.—Hill, Hubbell & Com- 

| pany et al. v. Abilene and Southern Rail- ; 
way Company et al., Tulsa, Okla., Ex- 

| aminer Gwynn. 

No. 19153.—Fitchburg Gas 
Light Company vy. Boston 
failroad et al. Boston, 
Examiner Cheseldine. 

No. 21737.—Dacotah Oil 

| Atchison, Topeka and 

|} Way Company et al. Jamestown, N. 

| Dak., before Examiner THlarraman. 

No. 17000.—Rate Structure Investigation, 

| Part 2: cottonseed; its products, and re- | 

| Jated articles; and related cases. Chi- } 


Electric 
Maine 
before 


and 
and 
Mass., 


Company Vv. 
Santa Fe Rail- 


| No. 


Finance No. 71388—Application Kansas Keokuk. lowa, Examiner -Glenn. 


City, Merriam & Shawnee Railroad for | ,- i eee 

a certificate of public convenience and | No. eee ae ——— 2. a ll 
necessity, Washington, Examiner T. F. = oe ener ey vee 8 aney 
eaicnn. | Railroad Company et al. New York, Ex- 


iner Si ons. 
March 8. aminer Simmons. 


21486—Richmond Radiator Company | No. 21519—The Canby, Ach & Canby Com- 
v. New York Central Railroad Company pany et al. v. Alabama Great Southern 
et al. New York, Examiner Simmons; Railroad Company et al. Cincinnati, 
and No. 21431—Harry Schimmel v.1},,Obi0, Examiner Snider, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- | No. 21781—The Sandusky Cement Company 
pany et al New York, Examiner v. Jllinois Central Railroad Company et 
Sinanone. Cancelet. al. Cleveland, Ohio, Examiner Kettler, 

No. 20948 and Subs 1 and 2—Abe Rosen- | No. 21671—National Folding Box Company 
blum Corporation et al. v. The Alabama v. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Great Southern Railroad Company et al. Railroad Company, Boston, Examiner 
Dallas, Examiner Fleming. Postponed. Cheseldine. 


General for it to liquidate all transac- | 


tions arising out of the Federal-control 
period and chargeable under the agree- 
ment with it to the operation of this 
period. 

A fund was deposited with the express 
company as trustee for the Director Gen- 


disposed of during the year for $170,- 
613.41, leaving pending on January 1, 
| 1929, before the Interstate Commerce 
, Commission, 14 involving $986,054.94. In 
j addition to the foregoing, 10 informal 


cases amounting to $1,179.44 were dis- | 


the right to buy back the air lines at} cago, Examiners Money and Esch. 
the énd of 10 years without the payment’ No, 21564.—Shaw Brothers et al. v. Apache 
of an indemnity. This clause was based; Railway Company et al. Los Angeles, 
on a desire to provide for‘'an organiza-! Calif., before Examiner J. E. Smith. 
tion international in its scope. | No. 21134—Texas-New Mexico Power Com- 
| pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al. Dallas, Tex., 
Examiner Fleming. 


Provisions For Subsidy. 


eral of Railroads from which to liquidate , 


posed of for $897.14. | The subsidy at present granted the 


T. last word in 


V. Pending Litigation— Suits by the!companies under the form of a mileage! Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 


agreement by the State of California 


that its annual consumptive use of 
Colorado River water shall not exceed 4,- 
400,000 acre-feet of the waters appor- 
tioned to the lower basis States by the 


Colorado River Compact plus not more | 


than one-half of any excess or surplus 


waters unapportioned by the compact; | 


the securing of contracts sufficient to 
ay 
a return the cost of construction, in- 
cluding interest, within a period of 50 
years after the Act becomes effective. 
It will be necessary for Congress to 
make the appropriations required to com- 
mence and carry on the work. 


It will necessarily take a consider- 


able period of time to meet these sev-| 


eral conditions and their fulfillment to- 
gether with the time necessary for tech- 
nical studies, preparation of designs and 
specifications and the issuance of ad- 
vertisements, will consume at least a 
year, and probably longer, before con- 
tracts can be let for the construction of 
the dam. It is necessary to emphasize 
this in order to correct the general im- 
pression which seems to prevail that a 
large construction force is to be or- 
ganized at once. It will be apparent, 
therefore, that no action can be taken 
at this time on applications for employ- 
ment and concession privileges or on in- 
quiries regarding the procurement of 
construction equipment and materials. 

As a preliminary to the dam construe- 
tion it will be necessary to build a con- 
struction railroad about 30 miles long, to 
connect the main line at or near Las 
Vegas, Nev., with the dam site. It will 
also be necessary to provide electric 
power for use during the construction 
period. 

Following the present policy of the 
Department of the Interior, it is expected 
that all construction will be 
contract, but no decision has been reached 
in regard to this. If contracted, by far 
the larger number of men engaged on 
this work will be employed directly by 
the construction contractors, including 
practically all these in positions such as 
laborer, helper, cook, steward, skilled 
mechanic, storenouseman, timekeeper, 
costkeeper, truck driver, foreman, con- 
struction superintendent, etc. 


operation and maintenance costs | 


done by, 


such liabilities. 
,fund on January 1, 
$356,829.55, consisting of Liberty loan 


bonds and cash. During the year, owing | 


to a readjustment of said account and 


and other expenses amounting to 
$7,211.18, there was on December 31, 
1928 a balance on hand of $183,158.87, 
consisting of Fourth Liberty loan 414 
| per cent bonds, face value $145,000, and 
cash $38,158.87. 

IV.—Pending Litigation—Suits Against 
the Director General: American Railway 
| Express Co.—On January 1, 1928, there 
were pending 296 suits growing out of 
| Federal control, which involved claims ag- 
gregating in amount $154,994.46. One 
hundred and ninety-three of these suits 
involving $65,298.09 were disposed of 
during the year for the sum of $5,220.23, 
leaving 103 suits pending on January 1, 
1929, in which the amount claimed aggre- 
gated $89,696.37, 

Trustee accounts.—On January 1, 1928, 
three suits arising under said trustee 
accounts involving $302,416.46, brought 
against the United States, were pending 
in the United States Court of Claims. 
During the year, two of said suits were 
| disposed of by the Department of Justice 
by the payment of $121,291.72, the bal- 
ance due the compantes from mail pay 
deductions, less $77,559.93 retained for 
account of the Director General. 


Suits Against Administration 
Reported by Railroads 


The remaining suit for $69,561.62 has 
resulted in a judgment against the 
United States for $60,428.39. Applica- 
| tion for a writ of certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States is now 
being considered by the Department of 
Justice. 

Minnesota fire suits——The only suit 
arising from this fire which was pending 
on January 1, 1928, in which the amount 
| claimed was $25,000, was disposed of 
during the year without cost to the 
Government. 

Suits reported by the 
January 1, 1928, there were pending 
against the Director General 1,352 of 
| such suits in which the amount claimed 


carriers.—On 


If done by contract, the contractors, | 


and not the United States, will purchase 
and furnish all construction equipment 
required on this work. 

Governments to Buy Materials. 

Materials required—such as cement, 
lumber (except form lumber), reinforcing 
steel, etc.—and permanent operating 
equipment—such as pipe, outlet gates, 
valves, etc.—will be purchased by the 
United States, but only after appropri- 
ate advertisement. 

It is too early to determine the policy 
that may be adopted in the matter of con- 
cessions at the dam site. On contract 
work the general contractor usually su- 
pervises, controls, and operates the ma- 


jor concessions, especially those located | 


in the construction camps—such as com- 
missary, dormitories, messhouses, hos- 
pital, etc. Should it be considered ad- 
visable to grant a limited number of con- 
cessions to others, a suitable area may 
be set aside for such purposes. Under 
present regulations it is customary to 
grant such privileges only under com- 
petitive bids reveived after public adver- 
tisement. There may be 
to rent, lease, or purchase 


tained from either the Washington or 
the Denver office: 


Map No. 23566—Colorado River Ba-! 


sin below Boulder Dam. 8 x 10 inches. 
Scale 40 miles to an inch. 5 cents. 

Map No. 18330A—Irrigable Areas, 
Lower Colorado River Basin. 10 x 10 
inches. Scale 13 miles to an inch. 5 
cents. 

Map No, 23000—Colorado River Basin 
| (in colors). 20 x 22 inches. Scale 40 
miles to an inch. 25 cents. 

Map No. 23530—Lower Colorado River, 
Imperial Valley and Boulder Canyon Res- 
jervoir. 16 x 34 inches. Scale 9 miles 
|to an inch, 20 cents. 

Map No. 17347B —Lower Colorado 
| River. 10%2 x 14 inches, Scale 14 miles 
|to an inch. 5 cents. 

Prices on quantities can be furnished 
on application. Remittance should be by 
|check or money order drawn in favor of 
Special Fiscal Agent, Bureau of Recla- 
|mation. Stamps will not be accepted. 
| Publications Are Offered. 


Recent publications dealing with this 


| 


opportunities | proposed development, and available on! Were $17,541,231.50 


the payment therefrom of claims, suits, | 


; there were pending 540 suits instituted 
by the director general, involving claims 
jin the total amount of $1,901,709.61. 
} There were 21 additional suits, involving 
, $58,568.25, reported during the year, 
|561, involving claims amounting to $1,- 
1 960,277.86. Two hunrded and sixty-seven 
, of these suits, involving the total amount 
jof $741,255.69, were disposed of during 
, the year, as a result of which $434,717.95 
was collected. On January 1, 1929, there 
| were 294 such suits still pending, in which 
the amount claimed by the director gen- 
;eral was $1,219,022.17. Most of these 
jremaining suits are for demurrage and 
‘undercharges, and are most difficult of 
collection at this late date. 
+ Bankruptcy and_ receivership. — On 
‘January 1, 1928, there were 169 claims 
pending in bankruptcy and receivership 
' proceedings, involving $318,042.09, and 
‘during the year 1 claim, involving $27,- 
408.40, was reported, bringing the total 
number of such proceedings to 170, in- 
volving $345,450.49. During the year 58 
claims, involving $50,404.57, were dis- 
jposed of by the collection of $9,008.44. 
On January 1, 1929, there were 112 of 
these claims pending in bankruptcy and 
receivership proceedings, involving $295,- 
045.92. From most of these claims little 
jor nothing will be recovered, and they 
' will be closed as soon as the bankruptcy 
and receivership proceedings are ended. 
, sudgments in favor of the director 
general.—On January 1, 1929, there were 
808 judgments cutstanding in favor’ of 
the director general, in which the amount 
'due was £713,939.13. While there is no 
immediate prospect of realizing on any 
of these, many of them do not expire 
by limitation for a period of years, and, 
therefore, a record of these judgments 
is maintained in this office. 

Claims of the director general not in 
suit—On January 1, 1928, there were 
pending 173 of these claims, involving a 
total amount of $413,638.10. There were 
54 additional claims, involving $132,- 
, 460.22, reported during the year, bringing 
the total number to 227, involving $546,- 
148.52. One hundred amd seventeen of 
these claims, involving a total amount 
lof $285,007.08, were disposed of during 
the year, as a result of which $41,919.47 
was collected. On January 1, 1929, there 
still remained 110 of these claims; aggre- 
|gate amount claimed, $261,141.24. For 
| Various reasons these claims were not 
put in suit. 


Employes Compensation 
‘Awards Remain 


VI. Employes’ Compensation Awards: 
'These are awards made ky the various 
; State commissions to railroad employes 
injured during the period of Federal con- 
trol. On January 1, 1928, there were 30 
{of these awards pending. During the 
‘year payments on two expired, leaving 
‘on January 1, 
| which payments are regularly 
Some of these will expire by limitation 
during 1930, and others may expire for 
various reasons. The outstanding liabil- 
jity on those pending on December 31, 
1928, is 9,614.50. 

VII. Finances: 


Receipts and dis- 
i bursements 


Total receipts for the year 


and disbursements 
, 


sites for such| request, are the report of the special | $472,750.63, or net receipts of $17,068,- 


urposes in the town of Las Vegas, Nev.,| advisers on the development of the Colo- | 180.87, 


ut this Bureau has no information con- 
cerning or jurisdiction over this. 

If the work is done by contract a cer- 
tain organization will be required by the 
United States to handle the inspection, 
engineering, and supervision. All em- 


|rado River; the report of the Colorado 
| River Board; and a reprint of an article 
| by Chief Engineer Walter on the Colo- 
| rado River, 

Eventually an office of this Bureau will 
| be established either in Las Vegas, Nev., 


loyments on the Government rolls will|or at the Boulder Dam site near Las Ve- 
in strict accordance with the rules|gas. For the time being all communica- 
and regulations of the United States|tions regfiarding this proposed project 
Civil Service Commission. To be eligible | should be addressed to the Commissioner, 
for appointment in the classified civil| Bureau of Reclamation, Washington, D. 
service applicants must first 
through appropriate competitive exami-| Reclamation, Wilda Building, Denver, 
nations. Colo.; but it is again emphasized that 
The following maps of the Colorado} it will be a gear or more before contracts 


Disbursements for the year were $417,- 
328.16 less than in 1927, accounted for 
principally by a decrease of 68 per cent 
($516,974.60) in the amount of judg- 
ments, decrees, and awards paid, and a 
47 per cent decrease ($93,882.16) in ad- 
ministrative expenses incurred, The re- 
I duction in pay rolls amounted to $40,- 
710.11, or 29.5 per cent. 

Definit:ve obligations of carriers—On 
Januery 1, 1928. the director general held 


qualify|C., or to the chief engineer, Bureau of | rincipcl amount of railroad securities | 


| 2cquired under sections 6 and 7 of the 
+Federsl control act of Merch 21, 1218, 
act of November 19, 1919, and section 


ibringing the total number of suits to | 


1929, 28 still open on| 
made. | 


Enel cel ae | Director General: On January 1, 1928.| allowance varying with the type of plane! 


used, will no longer be of a fixed nature. 
,As soon as a credit balance appears for 
|one or two fiscal periods, this allowance 
| will decrease in proportion to half of this 
balance. 


|_ This system resembles that of Great 
| Britain which provides for a periodic de- 
| ease in the credits supplied by the State. 


The system which is to be adopted ini 


| France, however, is more elastic and 
| adaptable. 

| The State will participate in the capital 
| stock of the companies at the rate of 
25 per cent. The State will not limit its 
financial 
however, in order to develop the credit 
of the companies and enable them to prv- 
|cure readily the capital to meet their re- 
quirements, it will give them a guarantee 
of interest for all the loans authorized 
and will aid them to meet their obliga- 
tions ky temporary cash advances. 

Participation in Stocks, 

Besides the States’ participation in the 
capital stock of the companies, the rail- 
way and steamship companies will take 
stock, Thus in the 60,000,000 franc issue 
of capital 
the fusion of the Air Union and the Air 
Union-Lignes D’Orient will figure three 
French railways, namely, the Northern 
Railway 


and the Suez Canal Co. 
In the air system of central and south- 


ern Europe are found participating the | 


Eastern Railway Co., the Alsace-Lorraine 
Railways, the Northern and the State 
Railways. To the Compagnie Generale 
Acropstale probably will be joined the 
Paris-Lyon-Mediterranean Co., the South- 
ern Railway and the State Railway. 


ary 28, 
the year 
railroad 
000.00; a total of $21,762,837.09. 
Securities were sold by the director 


1920, of $21,555,837.09; 
the director general acquired 


general or redeemed by railroads aggre- | 


gating $16,208,137.09; leaving a balance 
on hand as of December 31, 1928, of $5,- 
554,700.00, 

VIII. Statement of Equipment on Hand 
and Disposed of During the Year Ended 
December 31, 1928: The value of furni- 
ture and equipment cn hand at the close 
of business December 31, 1928, was ap- 
proximately $66,719.32. 

Furniture and equipment to the value 
of $5,630.68 was disposed of during the 
year to the General Supply Committee. 
| Furniture and equipment valued at 
| $16.30 were in second-hand stock on 
December 31, 1928. 


interest to such participation, , 


stock that will spring from| 


Co., the Paris-Lyon-Mediterra- | 
nean Co. and the French State Railways, : 
the Messageries Maritimes Steamship co., | 


aot 
during | 


securities amounting to $207,-' 


3213 —Fruits and vegetables from Illinois ; 
! points to Evansville, Ind. Cincinnati, 
| Ohio, Examiner Snider. 

No. 21634—Skinner Manufacturing Com- 
pany v. Abilene & Southern Railway 
Company et al. Omaha, Nebr., Exam- 
iner Hagerty. 

|No. 21478—Federated Metals Corporation 
v. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Company et al. New York, N. Y., Ex- 
aminer Simmons. { 

No. 21595—Wolcott & Lincoln, Incorpo- 
rated, v. Chicago & Alton Railroad Com- 
pany; and No. 18949—The Haydite Com- 
pany v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company et al. Kansas City, 
Mo., Iixaminer McGrath. 

No. 21283—The Corn Exchange of Buffalo, 

| Incorporated, et al, v. The Baltimore & 

| Ohio Railroad Company et al. Buffalo, 
| N. Y¥., before Examiner Kettler. 

| No. 21623—D, W. Quarles et al. v. Atlantic 

' Coast Line Railroad Company et al. 

‘' Washington, D. C. before Examiner 

3erry. 

No. 18399—Badger Lumber & Coal Co. v. 

| the A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al.; and No. 
18672—-Hoboken Mfgrs. R. R. Co. v. the A. 
T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al., Washington, | 
oral argument before the Commission. 

Finance No. 7432—Joint Application for 
acquisition by the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Company of the properties of the 
Leslie Home Telephone Company; Fi- 
nance No, 7433, Joint application for ac- 
quisition by the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company of prop- 

of Dexter Home Telephone Com- 
pany: and Finance No. 7445, Joint ap- 
plication for acquisition by the North- 
western Bell Telephone Company of the 
telephone properties of J. Earle Rolston, ! 
Washington, Examiner Davis. 

Investigation & Suspension No. 3230—Coal, 
ground or pulverized, coke breeze, coke 
dust and foundry facings between points 
in Illinois and western trunk line terri- 
tories, Chicago, Examiner Glenn. 

March 7. 

| No. “21485.—Union Tank & Pipe Company | 

| wv. Southern Pacific Company et al.; and | 

No. 21673.—San Pedro Chamber of Com- ; 

merce et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa | 





! 
| 


! erties 





Ke Railway Company et al, Los Angeles, 
KE. Smith. 
Manufacturing 


Calif., before Examiner J. 
No. Tank 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa| 
Fe Railway Company et al. Tulsa, Okla., | 
before Examiner Gwynn. | 
No. 21218.—Leonard, Crossett & Riley, Inc., | 
et al. v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railway Company, et al. Fargo, North} 
| Dakota, before Examiner Harraman. | 
|No. 21581.—Ramsey-Wheeler Company v. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company et | 


21558.—Maloney 





} 
| 
| Wilson. 

| No. 21650 and Subs 1 and 2.—-Eastern Manu- 
| facturing Company v. Genesee & Wyo- 
| ming Railroad Company et al. Boston, Ex- 
| aminer Cheseldine. 

| No. 21335—A. H. Belo Corporation et al. v. 
| Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri Railway 
| Company et al. Dallas, Tex., Examiner 
| Fleming. 
| 21448—The W. M. Spencer Sons Com- 


pany vy. Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 





The past year has been hectic—but 
before plunging again into the whirl 
Make your holiday unique. Strike a 
of thrills and grandeur, 


Now take that well-earned Vacation 


generous. Build up a health balance 
of business. 


new trail to a fresh frontier, a region 


GO TO SOUTH AFRICA 


Nature's wonders, gorgeous and un- 
forgettable, displayed in lavish pag- 
| cantry—Victoria Falls—the majestic 
Drakensberg Mountains—Kimber- 
ley’s famous diamond mines—the 
magie Caves of Cango—forty miles 
of Rand gold minés—the “Cape 
Beautiful” — Zulu) Warriors and 
iwailir Kraals--Bantus in «their na- 
tive dances, and other picturesque 
scenes that only Africa offers. 
Visit the land of Cecil Rhodes, em- 
pire builder; of “Oom” Paul 
Krucer, Botha and Smuts 
of Rider Haggard and 
Olive Schreiner—a coun- 
try of colorful contrasts 
and zestful climate. . Inci- 


River Basin are for sale and can be ob-]can be let for the construction of the dam, }207 of the transportation act of Febru- | 


o 


dentally, you will be struck by the 
amazing progress of a young coun- 
try with comfortable railroads, 
modern theaters and hotels, and 
up-to-date facilities for all kinds of 
outdoor sports. 

Another good captain is taking the 
national helm, so business condi- 
tions need not worry you. 


Radio keeps you in touch with 
home; weekly sailings via Eng- 
land, 

By all means 


Go to South Africa 
You will never regret it. 

Write for Booklet FP2A and 
fully illustrated literature to 


away-from-home comfort 


is the homey comfort of 


which have 


cellent library, all kinds of restau- 


rants (from lunch-counter or 
cafeteria to formal service) —all 
the Statler comforts, plus Statler 
Service. 

- .. and more for your money, 
always: radio when you throw 
a switch—ice-water when you 
press a valye—the morning paper 
under your door—a good library 
at your disposal—a reading lamp 
at your bed-head— your own pri- 
vate bath—all these things— 
whatever the price of your room— 


at no added cost. 


there are Statlers in 
Boston 

Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

St. Louis 


HOTELS STATLER 


and also: private bath, morning 
paper, bed-head reading lamp, ex- 


A Lan 


The 5 organization of 


New York 
(Hotel Pennsylvania) 
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Avutrorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Berna 
PusiisHep Without COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DatLy 


Banking 


Report Is Completed Citizens Protected From Double Taxation 
On Income Derived From Foreign Sources 


For Fire Resistance’ 


Department of Commerce to | 
Compile Criticisms in Work 
' Of Devising Construc- 
tion Code. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
safety and at the same time promote 
economy in construction. The previous 
reports have attained wide acceptance | 
and it is hoped that this will prove 
equally useful to those entrusted with 
the preparation of building code require- 
ments. 

As the title indicates, the provisions | 
are stated in terms of minimum require- 
ments. Local conditions may in some} 
cases indicate the necessity for more de- 
_tailed or more drastic sections. It should | 
be remembered, however, that as ordi-| 
nances enforced by public authorities un- | 
der the police power, building codes can- | 
not legally control construction except | 
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Gold Reserves 


Credits 


Revenue Act Provides for Exemptions, Credits, and Deduc- 
tions in Computing Domestic Levy. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


may be taken as a deduction in the finals States is redetermined on the total net 
computation of net income under section} income less the portion of the foreign 
23 (c). tax that exceeds the credit allowed. 

A special provision, section 131 (f),| From the tax thus computed the credit 
allows an American corporation to claim} is subtracted, leaving the amount of tax 


a credit against its tax due the Amer- 
ican Government in respect of a cer- 
tain proportion of the tax which a for- 
eign subsidiary pays on its own profits 
in the country in which it is situated. 
Under these provisions, therefore, the 
American corporation which has a 
branch in England or shares in a British 
company pays 20 per cent there on 
profits or dividends but no tax to the 
United States in respect of the British 
income. The excess of the British tax 
over the credit allowed may be taken as 
a deduction. On the contrary, if the 
branch is in a country with lower rates 
such as Canada, where the corporation 
tax is 8 per cent, the American concern 
pays to the United States Treasury the 


payable. 

The preceding credit is granted in re- 
spect of taxes borne directly by the 
American taxpayer, individual, or cor- 
poration. The special credit allowed un- 
der section 131 (f) to a domestic cor- 
poration’ owning a majority of the 
voting stock of a foreign corporation 
{from which it receives dividends (not 
i deductible under section 23 (p) in any 
| taxable year) concerns the tax which 
the subsidiary pays on its profits. 

Such domestic corporation shall be 
deemed to have paid the same proportion 
of any income, war-profits, or excess- 
profits taxes paid by its foreign sub- 
sidiary corporation to any foreign coun- 
try or to any possession of the United 


as they relate to the safety or welfare | qifference between the American rate} States, upon or with respect to the ac- 


of those in or about buildings. Codes} 
cannot legally, according to current in- 
‘terpretations, require good building prac- 
tice on purely economic grounds, desir- 
able though this may be, but must have 
definite relation to health or safety. 

In those phases of building codes which 
have to do with first resistive construc- 
tion the expression “safety or welfare 
of those in or about bulidings” has come 
to have certain accepted interpretations. 
These constitute the fundamentals upon 
which fire protection in building codes 
depends. 

The fundamentals in fire protection re- 
quirements are that the likelihood of 
fires must be minimized; that loss of life 
must be prevented as far as possible, and 
that conflagrations, which endanger the 
safety and welfare of whole cities, must 
be guarded against. 

Attention to Design. 

_ The first corollary to these assump- 
tions is that attention must be given to 
details of design which will definitely 
limit the chances for fire to get a start; 
the second, that buildings must be so 
constructed that egress in case of fire 
is sure and safe; and the third, that con- 
struction must prevent communication of 
fire from building to building and _ be- 
tween portions of buildings, threatening 
a conflagration. This report is primarily 
concerned with the first and third. Safety 
for those engaged in fighting fire is also 
@ necessary consideration, and requires 
that in buildings of considerable height 
or extent the members which carry loads 
or resist stresses must be protected from 
collapse. 

Safetly from conflagrations require 
first, that very large fires in any building 


be prevented; and second, that buildings | 


closely exposed to fires in other build- 
ings be protected against them and vice 
versa. These considerations obtain much 
more frequently in the congested parts 
of cities and the custom has grown up of 
enforcing more stringent code require- 
ments in such districts. The characteris- 
tics by which the location of boundaries 


and the foreign rate on the income in- 
volved, thus paying as much tax as if 
the business operations had been car- 
ried on exclusively in the domestic 
market. 

If the same corporation has a sub- 
sidiary societa anonima in Italy, in 
which it owns a majority of the stock, it 
may credit against the United States 
tax on income from all sources, includ- 


cumulated profits of the foreign cor- 
| Revetion from which such dividends were 
paid, which the amount of such divi- 
dends bears to the amount of such ac- 
cumulated profits. This credit may not 
exceed, however, the same proportion 
of the taxes against which it is credited 
which the amount of such dividends 
bears to the entire net income of the 
domestic corporation in which the 





between congested and outlying dis- 
tricts should be established are discussed 
in this report. 

Data to Be Utilized. 5 

A completely logical system of fire 
resistance for buildings would require, 
as a minimum, detailed knowledge of 
the behavior of fires in many different 
occupancies and of the resistance shown 
by various. materials under conditions 
of similar fire hazard. By comparing 
the one with the other requirements 
would at once suggest themselves. The 
problem is not quite so simple, however, 
It is true that there has accumulated a 
considerable body of information derived 
from test on various materials, chiefly 
as a result of work done under the aus- 
pices of Columbia University, the Bu- 
reau of Standards, and the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. The Committee is 
fortunate to have this for use. Pionec. 
work has also been done at the Bureau 
of Standards in measuring the fire hazard 
of different occupancies as disclosed in 
experimental fires. 

While the data are admittedly incom- 
plete, the results of tests for fire re- 
sistance and of experience in experimen- 
tal fires have been coordinated in the 
case of the most resistive type of build- 
ings considered by the Committee. The 
hazard is indicated for building of con- 
siderable combustible content and avail- 
able information for use is cited in the 
Appendix. Ultimately this method may 
be expected to have a broader applica- 
tion than has been found possible to pre- 
sent in the existing state of knowledge. 
Types of constructinon not fully fire re- 
sistant must be recognized, however, 
since to make all buildings fully resis- 
tive to fires caused by their contents 
would not be consistent with the funda- 
mentals already stated and would be 
economically indefensible. 

The Committee wishes to reiterate 
statements made in previous reports that 
safety in buildings must continue for a 
time to depend on the presonal standards 
of those in the building industry, sup- 
plemented by the vigilance of public 
building officials. It believes that experi- 
ence has demonstrated the wisdom of pro- 
viding the necessary organization and fa- 
cilities for an effective application of a 
building code. 

The report was initiated during the 
chairmanship of Ira H. Woolson whose 
death occurred in May, 1927, To his work 
as chairman Mr. Woolson brought not 
only a wealth of experience but also a 
high conception of public duty which has 
left an idelible impression upon his as- 
sociates, His influence upon safety and 
health of many individuals through wise 
building regulations that he advocated 
will continue for many years. His loss is 
keenly felt by the members of the Com- 
mittee. They feel fortunate, however, that 
the outline and guiding principles of the 
present report were established before 
his death and that association with him 
for six years has given them familiarity 
with his views, 

Appreciation Expressed. 
To the large number of architects, en- 





gineers, building officials and others who 
have cooperated by supplying information 
and offering criticism the Committee 
wishes to express its appreciation, In par- 
ticular it acknowledges its indebtedness 
to S. H. Ingberg, Chief of the Fire Re- 

istance Section of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, 

In issuing this tentative report the 
Committee is following its usual practice 
of inviting widespread criticism in_ad- 
vance of reaching final conclusions, Com- 
ments received will be given careful con- 
sideration before the report is issued in 
printed form. 


ing dividends from the Italian subsidiary, 
a certain portion of the 14 per cent tax 
which the subsidiary paid to the Italian 
Government on its profits before dis- 
tributing dividends, ; 
If the foreign subsidiary is located in 
a country which imposes a tax not only 
on the profits of the subsidiary but also 
a second tax on distributed dividends, 
the parent company is entitled to claim 
credit under section 131 (f) in respect 
of the profits tax paid by the subsidiary 
as well as under section 131 (a) (1) 
with regard to the tax which the parent 
itself bears on dividends (I. T. 2235, 
Cumulative Bulletin IV-2, p. 82); never- 
theless, the combined credits may not 
exceed the rate of the United States tax 
on the dividends received from the sub- 
sidiary, according to section 131 (b). 
Suppose a subsidiary societe anonyme 
in France pays 15 per cent on its net 
profits and subsequently deducts 18 per 
cent on the dividends distributed to 
the parent company in America. Either 
of these rates is higher than the Amer- 
ican corporation tax rate of 12 per cent. 
Credit, consequently, may be taken only 
to the extent of 12 per cent of the for- 


|eign income involved, whether claimed 


in respect of the French dividend tax 
or profits tax. Inasmuch as the excess 
of the foreign tax over credit may not 
be taken as a deduction when claiming 
credit under section 131 (f), it may be 
advantageous first to take credit against 
tax under this head, and then claim the 
French dividend tax as a deduction in 
computing net income. 


Profits Are Subject 


To Tax in Germany 

If the American corporation has a 
subsidiary Aktiengesellschaft in Ger- 
many, the profits made by the German 
company before reaching the American 


parent corporation are subject to the 20; 


per cent tax on net profits and the 10 
per cent tax on dividends. Considered 
separately, the entire tax on dividends is 
covered by the credit, as the American 
rate on corporations, 12 per cent, ex- 
ceeds the German tax on dividends, 10 
per cent. The credit covers only a part 
of the tax on the profits of the German 
company out of which the dividends were 
paid. As the combined credits may not 
exceed the limitation contained in sec- 
tion 131 (b), the tax accountant of the 
parent company is afforded an opportu- 
nity to caleulate which order of taking 
the credits is the most advantageous, 

If the American corporation has a 
subsidiary company in such States as 
Canada and Italy, which impose no divi- 
dend tax, there is no occasion to take 
credit under section 131 (a) (1), but 
credit may be claimed under section 131 
(f) in respect of the subsidiary’s profits 
tax when the latter distributes dividends. 

The credit is taken against the com- 
bined normal tax and surtax in the case 
of an individual and against the 12 per 
cent tax where a corporation is con- 
cerned. Form 1116 is employed in the 
ease of individuals and Form 1118 for 
corporations. 


If an American corporation with a! 


total net income of $1,000,000 has a 
branch establishment in Berlin which 
earned $100,000 in the same year, the 
German tax of 20 per cent on the latter 
amount would be $20,000. The Amer- 
ican tax of 12 per cent on the total net 
profit ($1,000,000), including that earned 
in Germany would be $120,000. 

The maximum credit is $100,000/ 
$1,000,000 x $120,000—$12,000. 

As the German tax ($20,000) exceeds 
the maximum credit ($12,000) only the 
latter may be claimed as a credit, but 
the balance ($8,000) is deductible in 
computing the net income for the final 
calculation of the tax, under section 23 
(c)—or, $1,000,000 less $8,000 leaves 
$992,000. The American tax rate (12 
per cent) is applied to this amount, 
making $119,040. The credit ($12,000) 
deducted from $119,040 leaves $107,040, 
the amount of tax actually payable to 
the United States Treasury. 


Credit for Foreign Taxes 


On American Income Denied 

The credit claimable by an individual 
is calculated in a similar manner, This 
credit does not extend, however, to for- 
eign taxes paid on income from Ameri- 
can sources, such taxes being allowed 
only deduct it from gross income. 
as stipulated in section 23 (c). An 
American citizen deriving his entire in- 
come from home investments, who leases 
an apartment in Paris, France, and is 
assessed there to income tax on a pre- 
sumed income equal to seven times the 
rental value of his apartment, may, 
therefore, not credit the French tax 
against his United States tax, but may 
only deduct it from gross income. 

In calculating the credit for foreign 
income taxes, it is necessary to take into 
account the limitations in section 181 
(b), which read, in substance, that the 
credit shall not exceed the same pro- 
portion of the tax against which such 
credit is taken which the taxpayer’s net 
income from sources without the United 
States bears to his entire net income for 
the same taxable year. 

After computing the credit for for- 
eign taxes on the basis of the total net 
income without any deduction for for- 
eign taxes, the tax owed to the United 


Accumulated Profits 
Of Company Defined 

The term “accumulated profits,” as 
employed, means the amount of the sub- 
sidiary corporation’s gains, profits, or 
income in excess of the income, war- 
profits, and excess-profits taxes imposed 
upon or with respect to such profits or 
income. The term “foreign corporations” 
includes both (1) corporations entitled 
to the benefits of section 251 because 
of receiving a large percentage of their 
gross income from sources within a 
| possession of the United States, and (2) 
| 


Z of such dividends is included. 


a corporation organized under the China 
Trade Act, 1922, and entitled to the 
jcredit granted in section 261. 

An example of computation of credit 
for tax on a subsidiary follows: 

Assume that the American corpora- 
tion has in Italy a subsidiary societa 
anonima (corporation) in which it owns 
a majority of the voting stock. The sub- 
sidiary has $86,000 in “accumulated 
profits” after deduction of taxes and 
distributes $60,000 in dividends to the 
parent concern. The Italian tax on cor- 
poration profits is 14 per cent, making 
$12,040 on the accumulated profits 
| ($86,000). The formula is— 

Tax deemed paid by parent corpora- 
tion=dividends received divided by ac- 
cumulated profitsxtax on accumulated 
profits = $60,000/$86,000 x $12,040 = $8,- 
400. The maximum credit=—dividends re- 

Fat divided by total net incomextax 
on total net income. 

Suppose that the total net income 
{amounts to $1,000,000. The American 
(tax at 12 per cent would be $120,000. 
Then: 

The maximum credit=$60,000/$1,000,- 
000 x $120,000==$7,200. 

From $120,000 the $7,200 is deducted, 
leaving $112,800, the tax payable to the 
United States. : 

In the case of this credit the excess of 
‘the foreign tax over the maximum credit 

($8,400 — $7,200 = $1,200) is not allowed 
by Section 23(c) as a deduction in the 
final computation of net income. (I. T. 
2235, Cumulative Bulletin, IV-2, p. 82.) 

The American citizen who is abroad 
for more than six months in the calendar 
year serving as representative of his firm, 
as manager of a local subsidiary com- 
pany, in some capacity for the United 
States Government, or employed in any 
other manner, is entirely exempt from 
American tax in respect of his income 
derived from services rendered abroad, 
;according to Section 116(a). He does 
not even have to account for this income 
in his tax return, even though he files 
one covering income from investments 
‘or other sources, whether in the United 

States or abroad. It is the earning of 
income, or rendering of services, abroad 
that entitles the citizen to this exemp- 
tion; consequently, it is immaterial if his 
employer deposits the salary to his ac- 
count in an American bank and he draws 
[only a part thereof for use abroad. 

Such individual shall not be allowed, 
however, as a deduction from his gross 
income, any deductions properly allocable 
to or chargeable against amounts ex- 
cluded from gross income under this head. 
Anyone claiming, as a nonresident, this 
exemption for income earned while in 
foreign countries may not deduct from 
his remaining income traveling expenses 
while on business abroad and such other 
expenditures that were incurred inciden- 
tally to earning the exempted income. 

The term “earned income” includes 
wages, salaries, professional fees, and 
other amounts received as compensation 
for personal services actually rendered. 
It does not include, according to Section 
31(a)(1), that part of the compensation 
derived by the taxpayer for personal 
| services rendered by him to a corporation 
which represents a distribution of earn- 
ings or profits rather than a reasonable 
allowance for the personal services actu- 
jally rendered. 

If the taxpayer is engaged in a trade 
or business in which both personal serv- 
ices and capital are material income- 
| producing factors, he may consider as 
earned income a reasonable allowance for 
the personal services actually rendered 
by him, not in excess of 20 per cent of 
his share of the net profits of such trade 
lor business, 

Under section 251 domestic corpora- 
tions and citizens of the United States 
deriving income from its possessions, in- 
lcluding Porto Rico, the Philippines, and 
the Panama Canal Zone, but not the Vir- 
|gin Islands, are exempt from American 
tax in respect of income from outside 
sources, provided it is not received in 
the United States: 
| (1) If 80 per cent or more of the 
| ross income of such citizen or domestic 
|medietaiy for the 8-year period im- 





mediately preceeding the close of the 
taxable year was derived from sources 
within a possession of the United States; 
and (2) if, in the case of such corpora- 
tion, 50 per cent or more of its gross 
income for such period or such part 
thereof was derived from the ac- 
tive conduct of a trade or business 
within a possession of the United 
States; or (3) if, in case of such 
citizen, 50 per cent or more of his gross 
income for such period or such part 


Actual Value of Land 
Is Not Influenced by 
Adverse Title Claim 


Market Price Is Not Controll-' 
ing for Purpose of Com- 


puting Tax, Court 
Rules. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
ler, 254 Pa. 57; 98 Atl. 776; Stearns Co. | 
v. Hewes, 256 Pa. 577; 100 Atl. 1054. | 

After an action oi trespass against 
the abutting owners and recovery of 
mesne profits, the plaintiff in 1918 sold | 
the property for $33,230, which, together 
with the mesne profits recovered, he in- 
cluded in his tax return for that year 
but from which he deducted $28,000 as | 
the value of the property at the critical 
period in 1913. Apropos that figure it | 
is stipulated in this suit that the fair | 
market price or value of the tract “in 
the hands of an owner abie to convey | 
a complete title with exclusive right of 
possession to it on March 1, 1913, was/| 
not less than $28,000.” 

On this state of facts three rules have 
been applied to determine the taxable | 
gain arising from the sale based on cor- | 
respondingly varying values on March} 
1, 1913: 

The Commissioner determined the 
value of the property as of that date at 
$6,500 on the principle tnat that amount, 
being the sum for which the plaintiff, | 
after 1913, offered to seli the land to 
the defendants in the ejectment suit, | 
was the fair value at $5,750 on_ the 
theory that $500, the amount the plain- 
tiff finally paid for the property in 1915, 
plus $5,250 expended between 1912 and 
1915 in the ejectment litigation which 
established the title, was the fair market 
price or value of the property in. 1913; 
and the learned district ccurt adjudged 
the value at $28,000, the amount stipu- | 
lated as the fair market price or value 
on March 1, 1913, in the hands of an 
owner able to convey a complete title | 
with exclusive right of possession con- 
formably with its understanding of the 
rule prescribed by the statute. 

The applicable provision of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918 is Section 202a which 
provides: ai 
| “TKat for the purpose of ascertaining 
\the gain derived or loss sustained from 
the sale or other disposition of property. 
real, personal, or mixed, the basis shall 
be— 

“(1) In the case of property acquired 
before March 1, 1913, the fair market 
price or value of such property as of 
that date; and c 

“(2) In the case of property acquired 
on or after that date the cost 
thereof; * * * *.” : 

The defendant urges that in view 
of the transactions between Greene and 
Hewes beginning in 1896 with the de- 
livery of a deed of conveyance with a 
nominal consideration and the giving 
of a margage for $800 and concluding 
in 1915 with satisfaction of the mortgage, 
payment of $500 and recorcing the deed, 
there was between Greene (and per- 
haps the paving company) on one part} 
and Hewes .on the other a constructive 
trust which did not ripen into a title 
in Hewes until, after Marchl, 1913, the 
fluctuating consideration was finally paid, 
and that in consequence Hewes acquired 
the property after that date, and that| 
under Section 202a (2) the property 
should be valued at cost. This is still 
another rule sought to be applied in 
determining the value of the property 
in question. j . 

We are, on the facts, constrained to | 
hold against this contention and stand | 
with the learned trial judge on his find- 
ing that the doings of the parties, espec- | 
ially Greene’s delivery in 1896 and sub- 
sequent recognition of an absolute con- 
veyance, were inimical to the existence 
of a trust. The question of taxable 
gain therefore is ruled by Section 202a 
(1) of the Revenue Act of: 1918 pre- 
scribing, in the case of property acquired 
before March 1, 1913, its fair market 
price or value on that date as the basis 
of the tax. 

Applying this, the only valid rule, to 
the case, what does the stipulated record 
show as to the “fair market price” or 
the “fair market value” of the plain- 
tiff’s property on March 1, 1913? As it 
discloses no sale of the property and 
no sale of nearby properties in that 
year it supplies no evidence of a market 
price. Concededly it had a market value, 
stipulated to be $28,000 if the owner’s 
title were good and his right to pos- 
session exclusive. : 

This qualification of the stipulation 
cannot alter the true value of the prop- 
erty unless, as the defendant urges, we 
should take into account the adverse 
claims of title. By this we are asked, 
in effect, to appraise the adverse claims 
of title and reckon the value of the prop- 
erty by deducting the value of the 
claims. 

We think such a rule is not sound 
because not sanctioned by the statute 
and not practicable because impossible 
of application. Any claim made ad- 
versely to the title of property has a 
quaility or value, even a nuisance value, 
that may effect its ready sale but it 
does not change its actual value. If it 
be thought there is a difference between 
actual value and market value it is cer- 
tain that the statute does not authorize 
the determination of fair market value, 
the basis of taxable gain, by deducting 
from actual value any amount which 
someone might think is the destructive 





thereof was derived from the active con- 
duct of a trade or business within a pos- 
session of the United States, either on | 
his own account or as an employe or 
agent of another, ee 

This exemption is claimed by a citi- 
zen on Form 1040-E, United States In- 
ternal Revenue, if he is liable to Fed- 
eral income tax upon his income from 
sources without the United States which 
is received within the United States. 
If he is not liable:to Federal income tax, | 
he does not have to file this form. No 
form has been presented for the use of | 
domestic corporations in claiming credit 
under section 251, 

The United States citizens who are 
traveling or residing in foreign coun- 
tries or United States possessions are 
granted an extension of time for filing 
returns and for paying the tax, up to and 
including June 15, if tax is paid on the 
basis of the fiscal year, the limit is the | 
15th day of the sixth month following | 
the close of the taxable year. ’ 

If the citizen residing abroad has no 
legal residence or place of business in 
the United States at which tax ordinarily 
would be paid, he should send his return 
to the Collector of Internal Revenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Gold Standard Reestablished as Basis 
Of National Currencies Throughout World 


Federal Reserve Board, in Annual Report to Congress, 


Discusses Movement 


The world movement for money reform 
resulting in the reestablishment of the 
gold standard as the basis of practically 
all national currencies is discussed by 
the Federal Reserve Board in the annual 
report submitted to Congress. 

The full text of the section of the re-; 
port dealing with reestablishment of the| 
gold standards foilows: 

During 1928 the reestablishment of the 


|gold standard throughout the world was 


completed with the exception of a few 


/ countries. 


Italy returned to a gold basis on De-j 
cember 22, 1927, just prior to the be- 
ginning of the year; soon afterwards 
Estonia, Norway, and Greece returned 
to a gold basis, and on June 25 mone- 
tary reform was effected by France. On 
November 22 the parity of the Bulgarian 
lev was fixed by law at a level approxi-} 


+ 


United States* 
France 
England 


| Germany 


Argentinay 


Totals , 


igold has reduced the danger of wide 


for Money Reform. 


mating that which had prevailed since 
the end of 1923 ($0.0072, equals levas 
per gram of fine gold). 

Currencies of nearly all the principal 
countries now bear a definite relation- 
ship to gold, and their gold parities are in 
the majority of cases a matter of ad- 
ministrative practice. The return to 


fluctuations in foreign exchanges and 
has removed the obstacles of interna- 
tional trade arising from uncertainty of 
currency values. 

The progress of the gold standard 
during the past year has been accom- 
panied by the withdrawal of a consider- 
able amount of gold from the United 
States. The following table shows hold- 
ings of the central banks and cag 
ments of principal countries at the close 
of the years 1924 to 1928, and changes j 
for the 4-year period. [End of Decem- 
ber figures. In millions of dollars]: 

1924 1925 1926 1927 
3,985 4,083 3,977 
Fil Til 954 
735 742 

436 444 

467 548 

562 542 

493 502 

221 239 

166 161 

1,304 1,424 


1928 

3,746 

1254 
"750 | 
650 
607 | 


540 | 
26 | 
175} 
£1,496 | 
2 a 
9,178 9,978 | 


9,533 


Right of Philippines 
To Tax Export Sales 


Questioned in Suit 


Levy on Transactions By For- 
eign Corporation Is Ar- 
gued in Supreme 
Court. 


Whether profits derived from sales 
found by the lower court to have been 
made in the United States by a Spanish 
corporation licensed to do business in the 
Philippine Islands are subject to an in- 
come tax in the Philippine Islands, was 
argued March 1 in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. This question is 
presented in the case of Compania Gen- 
eral de Tabacos de Filipinas v. Collector 
of Internal Revenue, No. 335. 


Lawrence H. Cake, of counsel for the 
petitioner, told the court that the peti- 
tioner is a corporation of the Kingdom 
of Spain, duly licensed to do business in 
the Philippine Islands. Sugar and to- 
bacco were bought by the petitioner in 
the Philippine Islands, Mr. Cake de- 
clared, and sold in the United States. 

The respondent, as collector of inter- 
nal revenue, collected a 3’per cent tax on 


4 profits of°such sales, Mr. Cake stated, 


under the alleged authority of Act 2833 
of the Philippine Islands Tax Law as 
amended by Act 2926, which purports to 
impose a tax upon “the total net income 
received in the preceding calendar year 


*Treasury and Federal reserve banks. , 
+Argentine Government (conversion fund) and the Bank of the Nation. : 
{Partly estimated. 

Growth during recent years in the total’. 


of central gold holdings has represented 
for the most part the excess of gold pro- 
duction over consumption by the arts and 
absorption by India, but has reflected 
also the acquisition of gold by central | 
banks from private hoards and the re- 
lease for monetary use of gold previ- 
ously held as security for loans. 

In 1925 India took a large amount of 
gold, and monetary gold holdings were} 
somewhat diminished in that year. In! 
the succeeding three years, however, tak- | 
ings by India were much smaller, and to | 
the product of the mines was added the, 


gold released from pledge and returned! 


from private and unreported holdings. 

As a result, holdings of central banks 
and governments increased $271,000,000! 
in 1926, $355,000,000 in 1927, and $446,-| 
000,000 in 1928. The addition to central 
gold holdings during 1928 was more than 
the total amount of new gold mined dur- 
ing the year. 


Deficient Gold Reserves 
Built Up by Nations 


The total increase in central gold re- | 
serves for the period was in excess of | 
$1,000,000,000, and increases were shown | 
by all the countries listed in the table, 
with the exception of the United States, | 
Japan, and Netherlands, all of which had 


‘but a large number of countries not listed | 


in the table showed an increase in gold | 
reserves amounting in the aggregate to} 
over $150,000,000. 

The United States is the only country | 
which lost a considerable amount of gold | 


central gold reserves that are held in 
the United States declined from 45.8 per 
cent in 1924 to 37.5 per cent in 1928. 
The loss of gold reserves by the United 
States, however, still leaves the Federal 
Reserve banks in a strong reserve posi- 
tion, while the increase in the gold hold- } 
ings of foreign countries has increased | 
the security of the gold standard in the ! 
world. | 

The reserve position of nearly all the 
important central banks of Europe im- 
proved during the last year, and this 
improvement has been brought about in 
part through the transfer of gold from | 
the United States. The credit policies 
of the Federal Reserve system, which 
during the period from 1924 to 1927, 


|when the gold standard was being re- 


established, were a factor favoring the 
redistribution of gold, have, therefore, | 
contributed to the maintenance of the | 
gold standard and indirectly to the im- ; 
provement of world trade. 


The return to free gold movements 
has also reduced the fluctuations of the 


relatively large gold reserves at the be-! exchanges to a range within the gold 


iginning of the period; a small decrease | points, and has brought about a closer 


was shown also for England. If the gold| adjustment of money rates at the prin- 
withdrawn from these four countries be} cipal money markets and a closer inter- 


added to the gold derived from other 


| sources, it appears that the central insti- 


tutions outside of these four countries 
have increased their gold reserves by 
nearly $1,500,000,000 during the last four 
years. 

Of this amount, $544,000,000 went to 
France, $469,000,000 to Germany, $147,- 
000,000 to Argentina, and $95,000,000 to 
Brazil. Increases in the gold stock of 
other countries were relatively small, 


value of a claim made adverse to the | 
title. 

Moreover it is the value of property, 
not the value of adverse claims of title 
or the value of property affected by ad- 
verse claims, that the statute makes the 
basis of the taxpayer’s liability for tax- 
ation. If it were otherwise, any asser- 
tion of an unfounded claim of title would 
become, if not the basis, certainly a fac- 
tor of taxation and the rule of the stat- 
ute would be displaced by the acts and 
whims of strangers, thereby actually and, 
we think, unlawfully depreciating the 
true taxable value of property and de- | 


|priving the taxpayer of a lawful advan- 


tage. 

As the courts of Pennsylvania have in 
this instance decided that the plaintiff, 
ever since the delivery of the deed in 
1896, had a good title, with right to ex- 
clusive possession, to the property in 
question, we are constrained to hold that 
its fair market value on March 1, 1913, 
was that which was stipulated. 

The judgment is affirmed. 

February, 1929. 


| Foreign Exchange | 


New York, March 4.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

_In pursuance of the provisions of Sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and col- 
lection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (ley) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) aes xk 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 


e . 
‘ 


relationship in the movements of cons | 
modity prices in different countries. Re- | 
establishment of these relationships has! 
had the important consequence, from the ' 
point of view of the Federal Reserve | 
system, of restoring at least in part the 
influences that under the gold standard 
have tended to correct excessive credit 
expansion in any country that takes an 
important part in international finance 
and trade. 





Applications for Radio| 
On Aircraft Pendin 


ox 
S 


| 
Conference Called to iene | 
Problems of Aviation. | 

| 


A call for a conference for the consid- 
eration of radio problems affecting com- 
mercial aviation has been issued by the 
Federal Radio Commission, to be held in 
Washington on March 11. 


Invitations were sent to all applicants 
for aeronautical radio stations. The 
purpose of the conference, the invitation 
states, is to coordinate the views of the 
various aviation operating companies 
and others interested in the establish-: 
ment of communication between aircraft 
and ground. The Commission at the 
same time will consider pending appli- 
cations for stations in connection with 
aeronautical activities. The full text of 
the invitation follows: 


By direction of the Federal sa 
Commission, I am advising you that a| 
conference on radio problems affecting | 
aviation interests has been called by the | 
Federal Radio Commission, to meet in 
Washington at the Interior Building on 
March 11, 1929. 

The purpose of this conference is to 
coordinate the views of the various avia- 


jfrom all sources within the Philippine 
Islands” by every foreign corporation. 
The income in dispute was not derived 
from “sources within the Philippine Is- 
lands,” Mr. Cake argued, and therefore 
is not taxable under the Philippines 
law. The provisions of this Act should 
be given the same construction as is 
placed on the corresponding sections of 


{over the period, and the proportion of |the Revenue Act of 1916, he said. 


Disregarding the Revenue Act of 
1916, Mr. Cake contended, the construc- 
tion placed upon this act by the Philip- 
pine Islands Supreme Court is erroneous. 

William Cattron Rigby contended for 
the respondent that the question of 
whether the “sales” were actually made 
in the United States is the only ques- 
tion, which demands the Court’s atten- 
tion. The respondent admits that, if the 
sales were actually made within the 
United States, no tax can be collected 
under this act. 

Since the determination of this ques- 
tion is a matter of fact, Mr. Rigby stated, 
the respondent submits that this Court 
will follow its usual custom and will not 
interfere with a territorial supreme court 
in a finding of fact and interpretation of 
purely local law. . 

Lawrence H. Cake (Francis W. Clem- 
ents, Clyde A. Dewitt, Eugene A. Per- 
kins and William C. Brady with him on 
the brief) argued for the petitioner. 
William Cattron Rigby (Edward A. 
Kreger and Delfin Jaranilla with him on 
the brief) argued for the respondent. 


tion operating companies, -eommunica- 
tion companies, and others interested 
in perfecting and establishing means for 
communication between aircraft and 
ground stations, and between ground 
stations along aviation routes. 

At the same time, the Commission will 
consider pending applications for con- 
struction permits or licenses for the op- 
eration of radio transmitting stations in 
connection with aeronautical activities. 


One of the largest 
banks in Paris, too 


Among the forty-six principal 
banks in the Paris clearing house, 
The Paris Office of The Equitable 
has ranked from twelfth to 
fourth in clearings during the 
past eighteen months. 


By using the foreign banking 
services of The Equitable you 
benefit by the prestige and good- 
will it enjoys to an unusual de- 
gree among foreign banks and 
business men. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. Y. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisce 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


© 
No Status Quo 


Property is never in “‘status quo’’. 


| Hungary 


i Colombia (peso) 


Holland (guilder) 
(pengo) ° 
oS ae re 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zolty) ‘“ 
Portugal (escudo) . 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslovia (tinar) 

China (chefoo tael) .... 
China (Hankow tael) .... 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin tael) ... 
Crina (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dolar) .. 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 


| Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 


Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) ; 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 


tee meee eeeernene 


5.2364 
26.6607 
11.1868 

4.4300 

5964 
15.1602 
26.7128 
19,2307 

1.7568 
64.9583 
64,2031 
62.5982 
65.4875 
49.0089 
45.0750 
45,1666 
44.8333 
36.3643 
44.3531 
56.1041 
99.5068 
10.0526 
48.3433 
99.2591 
95.6260 
11.8694 
12.0434 


‘1 102.8293 


97.0900 


CaS 
a oe SS 


It changes in physical condition 
and in value from day to day, 
month to month, year to year. 
Each change inevitably affects 
both balance sheet and earnings 
statement, American Appraisal 
Service enables you to measure 
these changes accurately. 


| THE 
AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 
Washington—820 Albee Bldg. 


&4 NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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_ Mortgages 


~ OFf District Court on Allowance of Claim 


> 


Ruling by Referee 
Permitted to Stand 


Rejection of Petition for Re-| 
view of Holding Is 
Affirmed. 


E. L. AMICK ET AL. V. MORTGAGE SECURITY | 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA ET AL. 
8298, CircUIT CoURT OF APPEALS FOR | 
THE EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 
In the opinion herein the court ex- 

plains that the appellants are general | 

creditors of the bankrupt company and 
are seeking to appeal from the order of 
the referee directing the trustee to pay| 

a mortgagee the rents obtained from 

the mortgaged property from the time 

of the injunction stopping a foreclosure} 
sale till the referee’s order. 

The trustee having refused to appeal, 
about 50 per cent of the general credi- | 


ndertook to have the referee di- | i é 
cee es ;one creditor must have the right, for it 


rect the trustee to appeal or to allow 
them to appeal in the trustee’s name. 
The referee refused to recognize their 
plea and they then took an ‘appeal to 
the District Court, whic 
This appeal to the Circuit Court of Ap-| 
peals for the Eighth Circuit followed. 
In dismissing the appeal the court 
held that the trustees, as representatives 
of all the creditors, may appeal from 


the referee’s order, and if he refuses} 


to appeal the objecting creditor may 
iene the District Court to direct the 
trustee to take an appeal as requested, 
or to permit the creditors to prosecute 


an appeal in the name of the trustee, | 


but the granting of such leave is in the 
absolute discretion of the District Court. 
and the decision of the District Court is 
not appealable. 

eal from the District Court for the 
Western District of Missouri. 

For the appellants: 


and John R. James. For the appellee: 
George W. Humphrey, A. N. Adams, 
George T. Aughinbaugh, and A. F. Smith. 
Before Stone, Circuit Judge, and Mc- 
Dermott, District Judge. ae 
The full text of the opinion of District 
Judge McDermott follows: _ 
This is an appeal by certain creditors 
of a bankrupt estate from an order made 
by the court below denying such credi- 
tors the right to petition for a review 
of certain orders made by the Referee 
in Bankruptcy. The appellees are holders 
of thrée deeds of trust which the Referee 
held to be valid. A motion to dismiss has 
been filed, primarily upon the ground 
that minority creditors have no absolute 


right to’appear for the estate, after a| 


trustee has been appointed. Upon the 
argument of that motion, by consent of 


the parties, the case was taken on the} 


motion and the merits. 
Bankrupt Owned 


Apartment Hotel 


The record shows that the Rogers- 
Johnson Building Company, the bank- 
rupt, owned the Drake Apartment Hotel. 


There were three real estate mortgages | 


on the real estate, (one of them covering 


rents), and a chattel mortgage on the! 


personalty. 

A foreclosure sale under one of the 
mortgages was advertised for May 9, 
1927. Before that date, a bankruptcy 
proceeding was commenced, and on May 


6, Judge Reeves enjoined the foreclosure | 
sale. On June 29, a show cause order was | 


issued by the referee on the mortgagees. 
and a trial was had over the validity of 
the mortgages. This question was not de- 
cided until February 21, 1928. In the 
meantime some $18,000.00 had been col- 
lected by the trustee from the operation 
of the hotel, a sum that apparently he 
would not have received if the foreclosure 
sale had not been restrained. On Feb- 
ruary 21, 1928, the referee decided that 
the mortgages were valid, and on March 
6, and by amended order of March 20, 
he directed the trustee to pay the $18,- 
000.00 to the mortgagee entitled. The 
trustee in bankruptcy declined to ap- 
peal; about 85 per cent of the general 
creditors joined in a motion to Judge 
Reeves to direct the trustee to appeal. 
Judge Reeves denied the motion. This 
order was not appealed from. Something 
less than half the creditors, the present 
appellants, then undertook to file a pe- 
tition to revise in their own names; the 
referee declined to recognize their right. 
They then filed a motion to require the 
referee to certify up the papers. Judge 
Otis heard this motion, took it under ad- 
visement, and denied it. Judge Otis held 


the right of creditors to appeal, in their | 


own names, was discretionary with the 
Court, and in the exercise of that dis- 
cretion denied the motion. This appeal 
results. 

It appears, from the appellants’ mo- 
tion that on March 6, 1928 the referee 
ordered the trustee to “sell all right, 
title and interest of the trustee in and to 
all property of the bankrupt, real and 
personal, for $5,000.00.” This sale ap- 
pears to have been in the nature of a 
compromise of the litigation. No peti- 
tion to review this order was made, either 
by the trustee, appellants, or any other 
creditor, and uniess the order is void 
it has become final. The trustee has re- 


ceived the money and made his convey- | 


ance. It would seem that whether the 
mortgages are valid or invalid is no 
longer of any concern to the appellants or 
the bankrupt estate, for all interest 
of the bankrupt has passed by the 
trustee’s conveyance, and that the sole 
question now open to review is the pro- 
priety of the order of the referee in di- 
recting the rent money to be paid to the 
mortgagees. 


Right of Creditors 
To Appeal Is in Issue 
The question presented 


is clear-cut 


Does a single creditor have the absolute | 


right to petition for a review from an 
order made by a referee in bankruptcy? 

The appellants argue, that even if the 
right is discretionary, that the trial court 
abused his discretion. There is nothing 


in the record to support this argument. | 


The referee had held that moneys com- 
ing into the hands of the trustee from 
the operation of a hotel, during the 
period in which foreclosure had been re- 
strained by the Court, should go to the 
mortgagees, as they would have gone if 
the foreclosure had not been restrained. 
The trustee declined to hold up the clos- 
ing of the estate indefinitely by an ap- 

al; the referee was of like mind; Judge 

eves refused to order the trustee to 
appeal; less than half the creditors 
in the application to Judge Otis, 


r 


jrally cooperate with the wsnortgagees. | 


which was denied. | 


Samuel Feller, | 
John M. Cleary, Raymond G. Barnett| 


although 85 per cent joined in the appli- 
cation to Judge Reeves. There is noth- 
ing in that record to hint at abuse of 
discretion. 

After the motion on appeal was filed, a 
paragraph was interlined alleging gen- 
erally that the trustee had failed and 
refused “to protect the interests of said 
bankrupt estate, but is actively cooper- 
ating with said mortgagees to deprive 


; . 7? ee | 
|the general estate in bankruptcy” of the | prosecute an appeal in the name of the| 


rent moneys. No facts suggesting any 
improper conduct on the part of the 
trustee, a member of the bar of this 
court, are alleged. If the trustee be- 
lieved it to the best interests of the 
estate not to incur the expense or de-| 
lay of an appeal, his action would natu- | 
This general allegation must be taken 
as a conclusion of the pleader and the} 
case determined on the single question 


of the absolute rights of a single cred- | 


jitor to appeal from an order such as} 


was made here. We say a “single credi- | 
tor,” for, while five creditors join him in | 
this motion, yet if the right is absolute, 
would be the province of Congress, and! 
not the courts, to place a minimum, in 
number or amount, upon the right. } 

Appellants base their case on General 
Order 27 which provides: 

“When a bankrupt, creditor, trustee, | 
or other person shall desire a review by | 
ithe judge of any order made by the 
referee, he shall file with the referee his 


petition therefor, setting out the error requiring him to contest the claim, or to Fed. 619 (2 C. C. A.). 


complained of; and the referee shall | 


\forewith certify to the an ques- | 
jtion presented, a summary of the evi- , L 
Saue sauna thereto, and the finding|the question came before the Court of |trustee to appeal. This was held to be 


| Appeals for the First Circuit. That Court| error, but the Court was careful to ad- 
Other general orders contemplate the jcalled attention to the difference of opin- | here to the law of the Chatfield case. In 


and order of the referee thereon.” 

rights of creditors. General Order 17) 
gives any creditor the right to take ex- | 
ceptions to exemptions set off by the} 
trustee; General Order 18 gives a credi- | 
tor the right, with the bankrupt andj 


a reexamination of any allowed claim; 
and General Order 30 gives any creditor | 
the right to oppose a discharge. Sec-} 


the bankrupt. | 
Creditor Is Limited 
To Individual Interest 


Some of these provisions were in- 
volved in the cases hereafter cited; as to 
others, for example the sale of property, 
it is obvious that a single creditor could 
not prevail over the judgment of all the 
|other creditors, represented by the 
itrustee. General Order 4 provides: 

“Proceedings in bankruptcy may be 
conducted by the bankrupt in person in 
his own behalf, or by a petitioning or 
opposing creditor; but a creditor will 
only be allowed to manage before the 
court his individual interest.” 

But little help can be found in the Act 
or the General Orders in aid of the solu- | 
|tion of the question as to who shall pre- 
| vail in the event the trustee and a credi- 
tor disagree as to procedure, unless it| 
be General Order 4 above quoted. How- 
ever, in other sections of the act, as to} 
controversies with third parties, the 
trustee alone is recognized as _repre- 
|senting the bankrupt estate. Section 
/23 confers jurisdiction on the United 
| States in controversies between 
“trustees as such and adverse claim-| 
ants;” Section 27 gives the trustee 
power to compromise controversies. 

In the case at bar a square conflict ex- 
ists between the trustee ofr all the credi- 
tors, and the referee, on the one hand, 
and certain creditors on the other. Both 
cannot prevail. The trustee and referee 
believe it to the best interest of 
the estate to wind it up; they be- 
lieve further litigation would not be 
worth the time and expenses necessarily 
incurred; the appellants think the appeal 
would be worth it. In the absence of 
fraud, which should prevail, the trustee 
elected by and representing all the cred- 
itors, backed by a disinterested referee 
appointed by the Court—or one or more 
general creditors who disagree? 

As a matter of principle the answer | 
appears to be in the scheme of the Bank-} 
ruptey Act. When bankruptcy comes, 
the identity of the individual creditor | 
is merged in a class. He may vote for | 
a trustee, but if he is out-voted a trustee | 
jnot of his own choosing acts for him. | 
He votes to disapprove a composition, but | 
a majority and the Court can compel 
him to take it. He doesn’t believe a liti- | 
gated claim should be compromised, but 
'Section 27 of the Act gives that power 
to the trustee and the Court. Provision 
is made for the removal of a faithless 
trustee, but as long as he is trustee he | 
speaks for all the creditors. Without | 
some such system of representation the 
whole law would fall under its own 
weight. If it took a unanimous vote of | 
all the creditors before any claim could} 
be compromised, and property sold, any | 
exemption set apart or any claim al-| 
lowed, the result would be interminable | 
litigation and an indefinite postponement | 
of dividends. The plan of the law is| 
oterwise; it looks to a speedy collection | 
and sale of assets, and prompt distribu- | 
tion of the proceeds; and where litigation | 
is necessary provision is made for sum- 
mary hearings on short notice, and a 
shortening of time for appeal. 


Conflicting Decisions 
‘Of Courts Compared 


There are two lines of authority upon | 
the proposition presented, and while ef- | 
forts have been made in later opinions | 
to reconcile them it seems that the ra-| 
tionale of the two leading cases are not} 
reconciliable. The two leading cases are 
Chatfield v. O’Dwyer, decided by the 
Court of Appeals of this circuit on May 
21, 1900, and reported in 101 Fed. 797; 
jand In re Roche, decided by the Court 
of Apneals of the Fifth Circuit the same 
month, and reported in 101 Fed. 956. 
| The Chatfield case was heard before 
Caldwell, Sanborn and Thayer, and the 
question was fairly presented. The law 
jis stated in the syllabi: 
| “Under Bankr. Act 1898, Section 25a, 
an appeal from an order of the district 
court allowing a claim presented by a 
|creditor against the estate of a bankrupt, 
and which was objected to and contested 
j|by another creditor, cannot be taken by 
‘such objecting creditor, but only by the} 
trustee in bankruptcy, as the representa- 
| tive of ali the’creditors. 
| “If the trustee, in such a case, refuses | 
to appeal from the allowance of the claim, | 
on the request of the objecting creditor, | 
the latter may move the district court to | 
direct the trustee to take an appeal as'! 
requested, or to permit the creditor to! 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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|question again in In re Pekin Plow Co., 
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Claims 


Rents on Property 
Paid to Mortgagee 
Legality of Handling of Funds 


Of Bankrupt Is 
Tested. 


|trustee. The granting of such leave is 
lin the discretion of the district court, 
and may be conditioned on the payment 
lof the costs of the litigation by the ob- 
|jecting creditor if the appeal is unmsuc- 
cessful.” 

In the opinion it is stated: | 

“In a case which arose under the old} 
bankrupt law (In re Randall, 1 Sawy. 56, | 
20 Fed. Cas. 226, 228) Judge Deady 
pointed out very clearly the evil results} 
which would follow if every factious cred- | 
itor was allowed to litigate individually | 
and in his own name the claims of other | 
creditors, without the sanction or ap- 
proval of the assignee or the bankrupt 
court. He ruled that it was the appro- 
priate function of the assignee to conduct 
such litigation, as the representative of | 
all the creditors, saying, in substance, | 
that if any creditor felt himself ag-| 
grieved by the action of the assignee in 
failing to object to the allowance of a 
claim he might apply to the bankrupt | 
court for a rule on the assignee, either 








allow the objecting creditor to do so in| 
the name of the assignee.” | 


In Foreman v. Burleigh, 109 Fed. 313,|creditor who requested an order on the/|tee, bankrupt and creditors, are inter- | 


ion between the Eighth and Fifth cir-| 
cuits, and expressly followed the Eighth 
Circuit. The Court said: | 

“Chatfield v. O’Dwyer is on all-fours 


trustee, to ask for the sale of perishable | ered the question involved in the motion |The leading case is Ohio Valley Bank v. Appe make 
property; General Order 21 gives a credi- to dismiss now pending before us, and | Mack, 163 Fed. 155, where the trial court|0n application of a dissatisfied party, 
tor, with the trustee, the right to ask for| the Court directly concluded its consid-| granted the right of the creditor to ap- 


eration in favor of dismissal. On the 
other hand, In re Roche gave the ques- | 
tion involved here but slight considera- 


tion 21 of the Act of 1898 gives a creditor | tion, because it was complicated with an- trustee refusing to appeal, though re- 
the right to ask for an examination of | other proposition on which the decision | quested to do so. 


might clearly have turned, as appears by | 


| what is said on page 117, 42 C. C. A., and|sound discretion of the district judge} 


page 958, 101 Fed., as follows: | 
‘The record in this case shows that | 


the appellant, as a creditor of the bank- | 


rupt, is directly interested in the judg-| 
ment complained of, not only as a general 
creditor of the bankrupt, but as having! 
a special lien on the sum in the hands of | 
the trustee.’ 

“It can well be said that the case 
turned on the latter fact, and that what 
appears beyond that is dictum. Certainly 
there is no reason for believing that, if | 
the Court in the Fifth Circuit had had| 
before it the single question which we| 


jnow have, and also the decision in the | 
|Eighth Circuit, it wouid not have fol- | 


lowed it. Under the circumstances Chat- 
field v. O’Dwyer is necessarily directly | 
in point, while In re Roche is not * * *.” 

“As the question involved is a doubt- 


i ful one of statutory construction, and as, 


therefore, it follows that the Circuit 


|Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 


could not have made any plain error, we, 
in accordance with our settled rule, fol- 


Special Lien Is Held 
On Funds of Trustee 
This Eighth Circuit passed upon the 


112 Fed. 308, where the Court said: 
“It has been held by this Court that | 


the trustee is so much the representative | . 


of all the creditors that no appeal can 
be taken under the provisions of Section 
25, Subd. ‘a’, from an order of the district 
court allowing a claim of any individual 
creditor who objected to such allowance, 
but that such appeal can only be taken 
by the trustee as the representative of 
all the creditors.” | 

The Court of Appeals of the Second | 
Circuit met the question in 1903, and ex- 
pressly followed the Eighth Circuit. The 
case is In re Lewensohn, 121 Fed. 538. 
The Court said: 

“The trustee represents every creditor. 
The orderly conduct of the administra- 
tion requires that a proceeding for the re- 
examination of the claim should be taken 
in the interests of all the creditors, and 
not be permitted at the instance of any 
one credior unless demanded by the in- 
terests of all. If the trustee should, 
| without sufficient reason, refuse to pro- 
ceed, the Court by its order could compel 
|him to do so, or remove him for disobe- 
{dience. It has been held under the pres- 
jent Act that a creditor cannot prosecute 
an appeal from the judgment of a court 
of bankruptcy allowing the claim of an- 
other creditor, and that the trustee is 
the only party who can do so. Chatfield 
v. O’Dwyer, 42 C. C. A. 30, 101 Fed. 797; 
Foreman v. Burleigh, 48 C. C. A. 376, 
109 Fed. 313. The provision allowing 
such appeals does not designate the party 
by whom they may be prosecuted, and 
these decisions proceeded upon the 
ground that the trustee is the proper 
party, and the only proper party, because 





Journal 
of the 


Supreme Court 
of the 


United States 


March 4, 1929. 
_ Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
Justice Bulter, Mr. Justice Sanford, and 
Mr. Justice Stone. 

The Chief Justice announced that the 
Court will take a recess to attend the 
inauguration of the President of the 
United States. 

Adjourned until March 5 at 12 o’clock, 
when the day call will be Nos. 347, 513, 
198, 74, 363, 364, 372, 403, 414 (and 415), 
and 416, 


| Patent Attorney 


with broad general experience, par- 
ticularly along: electrical lines, de- 
sires connection with responsible at- 
torney,. firm or corporation. Ad- 
dress Box C. 
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Patents 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


BANKRUPTCY: Administration of Estate: Representations of Creditors 

by Trustees: Refusal of Trustee to Appeal from Order of Referee: 
Rights of Creditors to Appeal. from Order of Referee—An appeal cannot 
be taken from the District Court’s affirmance of the holding of a referee 
denying an objecting creditor’s petition to be allowed to appeal in the 
name of the trustee, or to compel the trustee to appeal, from the referee’s 
allowance of a claim, since, though the trustee, as the representative of 
all the creditors, may appeal, and if he refuses to do so, the objecting credi- 
tors may move the District Court to direct the trustee to take an appeal 
in the name of the trustee, the granting of such leave is in:the absolute dis- 
cretion of the District Court.—Amick et al. v. Mortgage Security Corpo- 
ration of America et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit).— 
Yearly Index Page 20, Gol. 1 (Volume IV). March 5, 1929. 


Patents 

PATENTS: Patentability: Tables—A prior patent showing a table top of 

moulded stone-like material having embedded therein wooden base mem- 
bers and supporting frame members of moulded stone-like material con- 
nected to the top by clips embedded in the frame members, held: Anticipa- 
tory of several of claims 1, 2, 4 and 5 to 11 directly and as differing from 
the others only as to immaterial features which were present in other art. 
Claims 8, 12. and 138, being limited to specific features, were allowed.— 
Patent 1701529.—Ex parte Copeman. (Board of Appeals of the Patent 
Office).—Yearly Index Page 20, Col. 6 (Colume IV). March 5, 1929. 
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he represents the interests of all cred-,the order is not appealable, and to dis-! 


itors in the estate. There is such a close,;miss the petition for revision on the 
analogy between the two’ proceedings of | ground that the petitioner is not entitled 
a re-examination and a review that these |to prosecute the same, The appellant 
decisions are apposite.” jand petitioner confesses the motion to 


This was followed in In re Sully, 152 dismiss the appeal, but resists the motion | 


‘to dismiss the petition for revision. Both 
In the case of In re Stern, 144 Fed. | motions should probably be granted. 
956, the trial court declined to hear a; ‘In the allowance of claims, all, trus- 


ested, though to allow each, if dissatis- 
fied, to appeal would be to multiply ap- 
peals and allow fractious creditors to 
delay the proceedings, and the appeal 
must be taken in such case by the trus- 
tee, or, if he refuses, or fails to act, the 


the case at bar both Judge Reeves and | 
Judge Otis heard the creditors and de- 
nied the right. | 


The Sixth Circuit has repeatedly and| bankruptcy court may, on its own mo-! 


| with the case at bar. It carefully consid-|expressly followed the Eighth Circuit.|tion, if doubtful of its decision, order 
| him to appeal, or may make such order | 


or, in its discretion, allow such party to 


peal. The Court said: ;appeal in the name of the _ trustee’. 
“This appeal by a creditor who 


upon application, allowed to appeal; the | Chatfield v. O’Dwyer, (8th Cir.) 101 Fed. 


ta 42 C. C. A. 30; Foreman v. Burleigh 
seems admissible in the;276; In re Lewensohn (2d Cir.) 121 


7 poe | Fed. 538, 57 C. C. A. 600. 


“The same considerations apply to a 


when the trustee refuses to appeal,! 
In re Lewen- 


though the better practice would be to/| petition for a revision. 

order the trustee to appeal or to allow | sohn, supra.” 

the dissatisfied creditor to appeal in his! The Seventh Circuit said, in In re 

name, being indemnified in either case|Chakos, 24 Fed. (2d) 482: 

against costs by such creditors.” == “Appellant Frawley has no right in 
For other cases in the Sixth Circuit|this court as an appellant from orders 


see In re Roadarmour, 177 Fed. 379; In|from which the trustee was a proper | 


re Nat’l Pressed Brick Co., 212 Fed. 878. | appellant. 


P _ Bri His only standing is that of 
The Ninth Circuit has followed the\q creditor. 


was, | Brandenburg on Bankruptcy, Sec. 1637; | 


(ist Cir.) 109 Fed. 313, 48 C. C. A,| 
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Tables 


|Means to Secure Composition Table Top | 
To Support Is Found to Be Old in Art 


Extension of Device Through Wooden Base Member 


|EX PARTE COPEMAN. APPEAL No. 428, 
BoARD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 


Patent No. 1701529 was issued Feb- 
ruary 12, 1929, to Lloyd G. Copeman 
for Tables, on application No. 715046, 
filed May 22, 1924. 


; of moulded stone-like maerial having em- 
bedded therein wooden base members and 
supporting frame members of moulded 
stone-like material connected to the top by 
clips embedded in the frame members, 
was held to anticipate several of claims 
1, 2, 4, 5 to 11 directly and to differ 
from the others only as to immaterial 
features to be found in other references. 


_ Claim 3, calling for means embedded 
in both the top and frame and extending 
{through the wooden base member, a 


allowed. 


Upon a finding that claim 12 included 
internally threaded bushings embedded in 
'the moulded material, a feature not pres- 
ent in any of the references, and that it 
had been improperly rejected as drawn 
to the old combination of a table and leg 
fastening and bracing means, it was 
passed as patentable. 


Claim 13, differing from the art in 
specifying a supporting frame of moulded 
stone-like material having integral cross 
members of the same material for sup- 
| porting table drawers with reinforcing 
members at the corners of the frame and 
}at the juncture of the cross members 
with the frame, was allowed. 


Stuart C. Barnes for applicant. 


The full text of. the decision of the 
|Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
{sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Henry 
and Ruckman) follows: 


This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claims 1 to 13 inclusive. Claims 
1, 9 and 11 are reproduced for illustra- 
tive purposes. 

“1—A table of moulded stone-like 
‘material, comprising a moulded top, a 


the top, and means imbedded in both 
|the top and the frame for securing them 
together.” 

“9.—In a table, a frame structure of 

moulded stone-like material having angle 
;members imbedded in the material at 
| the corners of the frame for reenforcing 
‘the frame.” 
“11.—In a table, a frame structure of 
‘moulded stone-like material having in- 
|ternally threaded bushings inbedded in 
,the moulded material for receiving 
| screws adapted to secure the frame to 
other table parts.” 

The references relied upon are: Hen- 





A prior patent, showing a table top! 


feature not present in the prior set, was | 


separate moulded frame for supporting | 


Held to Be Novel and Patentable. 


stone-like material. Most of the claims 
state the construction broadly but some 
of them are limited to details of con- 
| struction. 

The claims have been rejected on the 
Hendrick patent in view of the patents 
to Price, Rice and Cahill. The view of 
the examiner seems to be that the gen- 
eral structure or organization claimed 
|is disclosed by the Hendrick patent and 
| the other references teach such modifica-' 
tions of the Hendrick construction as 


would be necessary to meet the appealed 
claims. 


Means to Secure Top 
|To Frame Not Novel 


We think it is doubtful if the Hen- 
| drick patent is a good basic reference. 
The table top of the reference is not 
| secured to the skirt portions, but merely 
rests thereon by gravity and there is 
|nothing in the reference construction 
| corresponding to the wooden base mem- 
ber included in a number of the claims. 
| In our opinion the Price patent is 
;the most pertinent reference. It shows 
‘a table top cf moulded stone-like ma- 
terial having embedded therein wooden 
| base members. It also shows support- 
jing frame members of moulded stone-. 
‘like material connected to the top by 


j clips embedded in the frame members. 
| Some of the claims are directly met 


| by the Price patent while others differ 
| from the disclosure thereof in immaterial 
details shown in other references. It 
lis stated in the Price specification that 
the structure thereof may be used -as 
a table, line 12, of page 1 and the de-. 
scription of Figure 1. 

| Claim 1 is' literally met by the Price 
patent for the irons 3, 3, and the wooden 
blocks 9, 9, which constitute the means 
for securing the top 6 to the support- 
ing frame 1 are embedded in the frame 
| and top respectively. 

Claim 2 is also met by the Price 
;patent. The beveled edges of the base 
}members 9 embedded in the moulded . 
top may be said to constitute a part 
|}of the means for permanently securing 
the top and frame together. 

Claim 3 calls for a structural detail 
;not disclosed in any of the references. 
| We refer to the limitation to means em- 
bedded in both the top and frame and 
;extending through the wooden base 
;member. As the prior art is presented 
| to us claim 3 should be allowed. 
| Claim 4 is not patentably distinguished 
‘from the Price reference, regard being 








As such he may not appeal} rick, 517005, March 20, 1894; Price, | had to the blocks 9 embedded in the 


Eighth in In re Patterson-MacDonald|from the order of the District Court, | 948770, February 8. 1910; Cahill, 973165, ; table top and the irons 3 embedded in 


Shipbuilding Co., 288 Fed. 546. The neil 
said: 

“The appellee and respondent has moved | eer 
to dismiss the appeal on the ground that (Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


court gives him permission to appeal, 


— rea 


Miss Billie Burke, 
Popular American Actress 
and Star of the Stage. 


unless the trustee fails so to do, and the | October 18, 1910; Rice, 1384852, Juiy 19, | the frame. 


; 1921. 
| The appealed claims are directed to 
the construction of a table of moulded 


Moreover, the Cahill patent 


shows slabs of  stone-like material 


(Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 
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for a Lucky 


a most effective 


way of 
a trim 


TeETeNi Dg 


Te. 


T3kkic Gurke 


Miss Billie 


Burke, 


Popular American Actresa 
and Star of the Stage. 


To stay slender reach for a Lucky Strike 
instead of a sweet when your sweet- 
tooth tempts you. I have practised this 
for years and find it a most effective way 
of retaining a trim figure. There is somee 
thing to the toasting process which dee 


velops a flavor 


in Luckies that come 


pletely satisfies the desire for.sweets. At 


the same time, 


toasting takes out the 


irritants and Luckies never affect the 


voice.” 


Vote . 


ecm 


Au 


BILLIE BURKE 


thorities attribute the 


enormous increase in Cigae 


rette smoking to the improvement in 
the process of Cigarette manufacture by 


the application of heat. It is true that 
during 1928, Lucky Strike Cigarettes 


showed a greater increase than all other 
Cigarettes combined. This confirms in 
no uncertain terms the public’s confi« 
dence in the superiority of Lucky Strike, 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


Coast to coast radio hook-up every Saturday night through the 
National Broadcasting Company’s network. The Lucky Strike 
Dance Orchestra in “The Tunes that made Broadway, Broadway” 


© 1929, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 


4 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WiTHOUT COMMENT 


Are Presenteo ‘Herein, BEIn@ 
By THe Uniren States Dairy 


Bills and Resolutions 
Signed by the President 


Approval by President Coolidge of bills | 
and resolutions, passed by Congress, was 
announced at the White House on March 
4 as follows: 

(Signed at the Capitol March 4, 1929.) 


H. R. 12666. An act for the relief of 
William S. Shacklette. 


H. R. 13929. An act to provide for the 
enlarging of the Capitol Grounds. 
8.5715. An act for the relief of J. H. B. 


Wilder, ; 
March 2, 1929. 


H. R. 16535, An act authorizing the Sec-! 
retary of War to execute a satisfaction of, 
a certain mortgage given by the Twin City 
Forge and Foundry Company to the United 
States of America. 

H. R. 16889. An act to provide for in-} 
vestigation of sites suitable for the estab- 
lishment of a naval airship base. i 

H. R, 4244. An act for the relief of | 
Joseph Lee. | 
R. 13734. An act for the relief of 
James McGourty. | 

H. R. 16982. An act authorizing J. E./ 
Robinson, his heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and} 
operate a bridge across the Tombibee River: 
at or near Coffeeville, Ala. 

H. R. 17007. An act to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Hickman, Ky. { 

H. R. 17075. An act to extend the times! 
for commencing and completing the con-; 
struction of a bridge across the Red River, 
of the North at Fargo, N. Dak. ; 

H. R. 17127. An act to extend the times |; 
for commencing and completing the con-| 
struction of a bridge across the Des Moines 
River at or near Croton, Iowa. 

H. R. 17140. An act to extend the times! 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Mahoning | 
River at or near Warren, Trumbull County, | 
Ohio. 

H. R. 17141. An act to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con-| 
struction of an overhead viaduct across the | 
Mahoning River at or near Niles, Trumbull | 
County, Ohio, 

H. R. 17185. An act to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near Cairo, Ill. 

H. R. 15220. An act for t 
Francis X. Callahan. 

H. R. 17101. An act to accept the cession | 
by the State of Colorado of exclusive juris- | 
diction over the lands embraced within the, 
Rocky Mountain National Park, and for) 
other purposes. 

March 4, 1929. 

S. 4721. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Potomac River 
at or near the Great Falls, and to author- 
ize the use of certain Government land. 

S. 4809. An act for the relief of John | 


| 


| 


he relief of; 


B. 

S. 4808. An act for the relief of T. L. 
Young and C, T. Cole. 

8. 5127. An act to carry into effect the 
twelfth article of the treaty between the 
United States and the Loyal Shawnee In- 
dians proclaimed October 14, 1868. 

S. 5512. An act to provide recognition 


for meritorious service by members of the | 


police and fire departments of the District 
of Columbia. 

S. 5598. An act authorizing the acquisi- 
tion thereon of two modern, high-tem- 
perature incinerators for the destruction ! 
of combustible refuse, and for other pur- 
poses, 

S. 5717. 
State of Nevada. 

S. 5730. An act to supplement the last 
three paragraphs of section 5 of the 


!across the Mississippi River 


Meisinger and Nannie Belle Meisinger. | 


act) 


monument at Cowpens battle ground. 

H. R. 12502. An act for the relief of 
John H. and Avie D. Mathison, parents 
of Charles W. Mathison, deceased. 

H. R. 13936. An act to amend the sec- 
ond paragraph of section 4 of the Federal 
Farm Lean Act, as amended. 

H. R. 15430. An act continuing the pow- 
ers and authority of the Federal Radio 
Commission under the Radio Act of 1927, 
and for other purposes. 

H. R. 15715. An act authorizing Eu- 
gene Rheinfrank, his heirs, legal repre- 
sentatives, and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the 
Maumee River at or near its mouth. 

H. R. 16395. An act to amend the World 
War Adjusted Compensation Act, 


on loans made by the Veterans’ 
upon the security of adjusted service cer- 
tificates, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 16440. An act relating to declara- 
tions of intention in 
ceedings. 

H. R. 16878. 
and increase 


of pensions to 


Navy, and so forth, and certain soldiers 


and sailors of wars other than the Civil | 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and 


Sailors. 


| 


as |} 
amended, by reducing the rates of interest | 
Bureau | 


naturalization pro- | 


An act granting pensions | 
certain sol- | 
diers and sailors of the Regular Army and | 





H. R. 17122. An act to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Columbia 
River at Entiat, Washington. 

H. R. 17208. 


An act to extend the times | 


for commencing and completing the con- | 


struction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Niobrara, Neb. 
H. R. 17262. An act authorizing H. L. 


Cloud, his heirs, legal representatives, and | 


assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 


ate a bridge across the Canadian River, at | 


or near Francis, Okla. 

H. R. 17237. An act to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Calumeét 
River at or near 130th Street, 
Cook County, Illinois. 

H. R. 17311. An act to extend the time 
for completing the construction of a bridge 
at or near 
Til. 


R. 17822. 


Cairo, 
i 


August 29, 1916, relative to the retirement 


, of captains, commanders, and lieutenant- 


commanders in the line of the Navy.” 
H. R. 15848. An act making appropria- 


tions to supply urgent deficiencies in cer- | 


tain appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1929, and prior fiscal years, to 
provide urgent supplemental appropria- 


| tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, | 


1929, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 17223. An act making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1929, and prior fiscal years, to 
provide supplemental appropriations 


June 30, 1930, and for other purposes. 
H. R. 15089, 


tions for the Department of the Interior 


for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, | 


and for other purposes. 

H. R. 17218. wn act authorizing the 
State highway commission, Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near Maysville, Ky. 


Measures Which 


An act for the relief of the; Became Laws on Last 


Day of Congress 


of March 4, 1915 (Thirty-eighth Statutes, : 


the act 
(Fortieth 


page 1161), 
March 21, 
page 458). 
S. 5843. An act to provide for the relo- 
cation of Michigan Avenue adjacent to the 
southerly boundary of the United States 
Soldiers’ Home grounds, and for 
purposes. 
S. 5875.. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 


as amended by 
1918 


tion of a bridge across the Missouri River | Title 


at or near Niobrara, Neb. 

8. J. Res. 9. Joint Resolution to estab- 
lish a Joint Commission on Insular Reor- 
ganization. 

S. 5094. An act making it a felony with 
penalty for certain aliens to enter the 
United States of America 
conditions in violation of law. 

S. 5886. An act extending benefits 
the World War Adjusted Compensation 
Act, as amended, to John J. Helms. 

H. J. Res. 355. Joint Resolution au- 
thorizing the appropriation of the sum of 
$50,000 to enable the Secretary of State to 
cooperate with the several Governments, + 
members of the Pan American Union, fur- 
thering the building of an inter-American 
highway or highways. 

S. 5844. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi 
river at or near Tenth Street in Retten- 
dorf, State of lowa. 

S. 5845. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Kentucky and Ohio 
Terminal Company, its successors and as- 
Signs to construct, maintain, and operate 
a railroad bridge across the Ohio River 
near Cincinnati, Ohio, | 

S. 4039. An act to exempt joint-stock land 
banks from the provisions of section 8 of ! 
the act entitled “An act to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful restraints} 

and monopolies, and for other purposes,”} 
approved October 15, 1914, as amended, | 

S. 5836. An act to extend the times for | 
‘commencing and completing the construe-! 
tion of a bridge across the Missouri River | 
at or near Arrow Rock, Mo. 

s. J. Res. 138, Joint resolution to create a 
commission to secure plans and designs} 
for and to erect a memorial building for| 
the National Memorial Association (Incor- 
porated), in the city of Washington, as a 
tribute to the negro’s contribution to the 
achievements of America, | 

_S. J. Res. 216. Joint resolution to estab-| 
lish a join commission on airpors. 

S. J. Res. 223, Join resolution to amend! 
the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
submission to the Congress of preliminary; 
plans and estimates of costs for the con-! 
struction of a building for the Supreme 
Court of the United States,” approved De- 
cember 21, 1928. 

S. 150. An act for the relief of former | 
officers of the United States Naval Reserve | 
Force and the United States Marine Corps | 
Reserve who were released from active duty! 
and disenrolled at places other than their 
homes or places of enrollment. 

S. 264. An act for the relief of Margaret! 
I. Varnum. 

S. 382. An act for the relief of Joseph F.} 
Thorpe. ! 

S. 2594. An act transferring a portion of! 
the lighthouse reservation, Ship Island, 
Miss., to the jurisdiction and control of 
the War Department. 


S. 4237. An act for the relief of Antoine 
Laporte, alias Frank Lear. 

S. 4354. An act for the relief of Atlantic 
Refining Company, a corporation of the 
State of Pennsylvania, owner of the Ameri- 
can steamship H. C. Folgar, against United 
States ship Connecticut. 


S. 4385. An act to establish the Teton 
National Park in the State of South Dakota, 
and for other purposes. 

S, 4560. An act authorizing the New York| 
Development Association, Inc., its successors : 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, andj} 

rate a bridge across the Saint Lawrence 
, near Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 

. J. Res. 434. Joint Resolution to ap-; 
point Homer W. Hall a member of the} 
subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary established under House Joint 
Resolution 431 to inquire into the official 
conduct of Grover M. Moscowitz, United 
States District Judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York. 

H. R. 3047. An act for the relief of J. 
Edward Burke, 

H. R. 10817. An act for the relief of 
khe Merrill Engineer Company, 

. _ (HR. 12106, Am act to erect a national 


q 


of { 
Statutes, 


other j were approved by President Coolidge be- 


under certain | 
of | 
} 


| 


| Ss. 
' Court 


printed in the issue of March 4. In the 
following list will be found all measures 
in that calendar on which congressional 


fore noon, March 4. All other measures 
listed in the calendar failed of enactment. 


5 — Executive Depart- 


ments and Government Of-| 


ficers and Employes 


H. R. 15430. Continuing the powers and} 
authority of the Federal Radio Commission | 


under the Radio Act of 1927 and for other 
purposes, Approved March 4. 

S. 5512 To provide recognition for 
meritorious service by members of 
| police and fire departments of the District 
; of Columbia. Approved March 4, 

S. J. Res. 216. To establish a Joint Com- 
nission on Airports. Approved March 4. 
Ss. J. 132. To create a commission 

secure plans and designs for 


> ne 
4res, 


to 


(inc.) in Washing- 
ton, as a tribute to the negro’s contribu- 
tion to the achievements of America. Ap- 
proved March 4. 

J. Res. 223. Amending Supreme 
Building Commission Act to permit 
| members of the House and Senate to con- 
tinue aS members despite expiration of 
term of office. Approved March 4. 


| Title 10—Army 


i 


H. R. 12106. To create a national mili- 
tary park at Cowpens battle ground. Ap- 
proved March 4, 

2594. Transferring portion of Ship 
Island, Miss., lighthouse reservation to con- 
trol of War Department. Approved March 4. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 


S. 4039. To exempt joint stock land 
hanks from section & of the Clayton Act 
regarding interlocking directorates. Ap- 
proved March 4. 

H. R. 13936. To amend the second para- 
graph of section 4 of the Federal Farm 


Loan Act. Approved March 4. 
" 


Title 16—Conservation 

H. R. 
the State of Colorado of exclusive juris- 
diction over the lands embraced within the 
Rocky Mountain National Park. Approved 
March 4, 

8. 4555. To establish 
Park the “Rad Lands,” in 
Approved Mareh 4, 
7 ° 
Title 23—Highways 
H. J. Res. 355. 
tion of $50,000 to enable the Secretary of 
State to cooperate with the several gov- 
ernments, members of the Pan American 
Union, in furthering the building of an 
inter-American highway or highways. Ap- 
proved March 4, 


. Smal . 
Tithe 25—Indians 

S. 5094. Making it a felony with pen- 
alty for certain aliens to enter the United 
States of America under certain condi- 
tions in violation of law. Approved 
March 4. 

S. 5127. To carry ‘into effect 12th Ar- 
ticle, treaty between United States and 
the Loyal Shawnee Indians proclaimed 
October 14, 1868, for payment of claims 
to certain Indians. Approved March 4. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 
H. R. 17223. Second deficiency appro- 
priation bill. Approved March 4. 
8S. 5717. For relief of State 
Approved March 4, 
H. R. 15848. First deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. Approved March 4, 
if. R. 15089. Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill. Approved March 4. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 


The following bridge bills have passed 
both Houses and have been approved by 
the President: S. 5844, 5845, 5838, 4566, 
4721, 5875. 
17127, 17141, 17185, 17122, 
17237, 17811, 17218, 17715, 


Title 34—Navy 


H. R. 16839. For investigation of sites 
for the establishment of a naval airship 
base. Approved March 4. 

H, R, 17822, Amendi 


National 
Dakota, 


Teton 
South 


of Nevada. 


17208, 17262, 


Authorizing appropvria- | 


H. R. 16982, 17007, 17025, | 


An act to amend the act | 
approved June 22, 1926, entitled “An act | 
{to amend that part of the act approved 


for | 
> the fiscal years ending June 30, 1929, and | 


An act making appropria- | 


~The final calendar of Congress was | 


action had been completed and which} 


the | 


and to} 
erect a memorial building for the National | 
; Memorial Association 


17101. To accept the cession by} 


Chicago, | 





| 











ng the act of 1916) Comfort, Va—War 


Topical Survey of the Government 


To. .vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


sure they get wha 


Tide Predictions Issued to Make Possible 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 


desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
~—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. | 


t they need and 
that the 


1913-1921. 


Ss 


Navigation of Shallow Ports and Channels 


Singleton, Esther. 


Topic 40—Physical Science 


Thirty-second Article—Prediction of Tides 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Physical Science. 


By L. P. Disney, 


Chief, Section of Tide Predictions, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 


ITHOUT advance knowledge of the rise and 
fall of the tide, many of the most important 
ports and channels would be inaccessible to 
modern deep draft vessels. Advance knowl- 

edge of the state of the tide has also become of impor- 
oot to the engineer, the fishtrman, and other in- 
erests. 


All the great nations of the earth now publish tide 
tables. For the United States this work devolves upon 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, which has published 
tide tables each year since 1853. Originally, these tables 
consisted simply of more or less elaborate means for 
enabling the mariner to make his own predictions as 
occasion arose. 


The first tables of actual predicted tides were issued 
in 1867 and consisted of two pamphlets containing a 
few ports on each coast of the United States. These 
tables have now been extended to -include the entire 
maritime world, giving the predicted time and height 
of high and low water for every day in the year at 88 
of the more important ports of the world and tidal dif- 
ferences by means of which corresponding predictions 
may be readily obtained at more than 3,500 additional 


places. 

[HE tides are due to the gravitational action of sun 
and moon upon the rotating earth, The effective tide- 

producing forces of these bodies are the differences be- 

tween their attraction for the earth as a whole and 

their attraction for the different particles which con- 

stitute the yielding part of the earth’s surface. 


The tide-producing force of the sun is less than one- 
half that of the moon although the mass of the sun is 
many times as great as that of the moon. This is be- 
couse the tide-producing force of a body varies di- 
rectly as its mass and inversely as the cube of its dis- 
tance from the earth. The sun is many times larger than 
the moon but owing to its greater distance from the 
earth its tide-producing force is considerably less. 

* - * 

Although the tidal forces foF any point dn the earth 
may be readily computed from astronomical considera- 
tions, it is not possible to derive a general formula for 
determining the times and heights of the tides, since 
they are greately modified by conditions upon the 
earth’s surface and vary materially from place to place. 


To predict the tides at any place, therefore, it is first 
necessary to obtain actual observations. From these 
observations constants may be derived which when ap- 
plied to the theoretical expressions give the predictions 
as they actually occur in nature. 

* * * 


* * * 


Processes for predicting tides may be divided, in gen- 
eral, into two methods known technically as the non- 
harmonic and harmonic method. 


The non-harmonic method is the simpler and is based 
upon the approximately constant relationship that ex- 
ists for any given place between the time of high and 
low water at that place and the moon’s meridian pas- 
sage. Having determined these time relationships from 
a sufficient number of observations, rough predictions 
may bé-obtained by applying these values to the times 
of the moon’s meridian passage. 

~ aK * 


As the lunitidal intervals undergo periodio changes 
due to the irregular motions of the moon, only rough 
predictions will be obtained by their use. If a long series 
of tidal observations is available these periodic varia- 


Copyright, 1929, by The United 
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relative to retirement of naval officers, 
Approved March 4, 

S. 150. For the relief of former officers 
of the United States Naval Reserve Force 
and the United States Marine Corps Re- 
serve who Were released from active duty; 
and disenrolled at places other than their j 
homes. Approved March 4, 

S. 2410. Amending Section 1440, Revised } 
Statutes, to permit retired naval officers to: pennsiylvania: 
serve in diplomatic and consular service. t . 
Approved March 2. 


Title 38—Pensions, 


and Veterans’ Relief 
If. R, 16395. To reduce rates on adjusted; U. 8S. 8S. Maryland, 
compensation loans, Approved March 4. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


S. 5598. Authorizing the acquisition of} 
land in the District of Columbia and’ the 
construction of two modern, high-tempera- 
ture incinerators. Approved March 4° 

S. 5843, To provide for the relocation of ' don, Conn, 
Michigan Avenue adjacent to the southerly; Comdr. John Ww. 


Navy 


t 


S. New York; to U 


C.), det. llth Nay, 
Bonuses | San Diego, Cait. 


det. &th Nav. Dist.; 


Island, Calif, 
Ensign 
U. 8. 8. Colorado; 
Comdr. Rot 1, 


boundary of the United States Soldiers’) U. 8S. 8. Detroit; to Navy Yard, N. Y. 
Comdr, Maurice M, Witherspoon (C. H. 
det. Marine Bks., Quantico, Va.; to 
UL. S. 8. Mississippi. 
Reuben 
H. C.), det. Navy Yard, Wash., D. C.; to 
S. 8S. West Virginia. 
Lieut. Stanton W. Salisbury (Cc. i 
providing relief for. desert-land entrymen.! det. Navy Yard, New York, N. Y.; to U.S. 


Home grounds, Approved March 4. 

H. R. 13929. To provide for the enlarg- 
ing of the Capitol Grounds, Approved 
March 4. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


S. 5780. Amending act of March 4, 1915, 


<>. 
Lieut. Comadr, 


U. 


Approved March 4, 


Title 48—Territories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 

S. J. Res. 9. To establish a Joint Com- 
mission on Insular Reorganization. 
proved March 4, 


8S. Detroit. 
Lieut. Robert E. 


| det. 


a 
AD-'N. H 


| 


Pay Clk. Herbert 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-25997. Transportation—Steel Airplane 
propeller—Washington, D. C., te Old 
Department. 


tion, 

Feb. 9, 1929, at st. 
S. Pennsylvania; 
Lieut. (j. &.) 
Ss. S. James 
Academy. 


k. 


- + % ba - 


Ensign Samuel H. Griffin, jr., det. U. S. 


Ensign Francis C. Manville, det. U. 8. S. 
to Battle Fit. 
Lieut. Comdr. Walter A. Vogelsang (M. 


Lieut. (j. &.) Wilbur EF. Kellum (M. C.), 
(det. Nav. Hosp., Puget Sound, Wash.; to 


Lieut. Comadr. Tucker C. 


Lieut. John W, Overand (S. ©.), det. Ree, | 
Ship, San Francisco; to Navy Yard, Mare 


Donald B. 


Lewis 
iU, 8S. 8. Idaho; to Subm. Base, New Lon- 


Ree. Ship, San Francisco; to Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 


itro; to duty Nay, Prison, Portsmouth, 


; iw 
Ch. Mach, Ernest s&h Leonard, det. U. 8. 
S. Sciota; to U. s. &% | 
Ch, Pham. Daniel J. O'Brien, det. Nav. 
Hosp., Boston; to 2nd Brigade, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, Nicaragua, 
Comdr. Willis W. Bradley, jr., det. Bu. 
Nav.; to duty ag Governor of Guam. 
Lieut. Comdr. Lucien B. Green, 2d, det. 
aide & flag sec'y on staff, Special Service 
Sad:; to command U. 8. S. Overton. 
Lieut. Comdr, Joseph R, Redman, det. ; 
aide on staff, U.S, Fit.; to U. 8. S. Detroit. 
Lieut. William C, Eaton, det, Nav. Trng. 
Sta., Hampton Rds., Va.; to Asiatic Sta- 


l.ieut. Leonard Roll, U. 8S. 
Lieut. John aA, Snackenberg, det. U 


to Oklahoma. 
John B. Rooney, det. U. 


specifically provided in Classification No. 
oint | 5 by item 2, page 875 for iron or steel pro- 
as’ pe 


tions may be determined and used as corrections to the 
lunitidal intervals. 


The heights of high and low water may be predicted z 


in a similar manner by determining for any given place 
the average heights of high and low waters from ob- 
servations and correcting these heights for changes in 
the phase and parallax of the moon. This method of 
predicting gives fairly satisfactory results for certain 
places where the tide is quite regular but for places on 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans, where the two tides of 
a day differ materially it requires a prohibitive number 
of corrections. 


Vv 


Vv 


a * 

N the modern harmonic method of predicting, the tide 

wave of nature is assumed to be composed of a number 
of simple constituent or component waves each of which 
represents an elementary periodic. cause, producing or 
affecting the tide. One principal constituent, or com- 
ponent, represents the mean effect of the moon. Another 
represents the mean effect of the sun. 


* 


A 


Other components take account of the various in- 
equalities in the motions of the moon and sun, such as 
changes in parallax and declination, and also inequali- 
ties resulting from shallow water and seasonal meteoro- 
logical changes. 


A 


ot * 


The composite tide wave of nature is reduced into its 
constituent simple harmonic waves (harmonic con- 
stants) by the mathematical process known as Har- 
monie Analysis, first suggested by Sir William Thomp- 
son (Lord Kelvin) about the year 1867. 


Harmonic prediction consists in recombining the con- 
stituent waves into the composite tide in accordance 
with the relations which will prevail at the time for 
which the predictions are to be made. Theoretically, the 
tides consist of innumerable components or constituents 
of various amplitudes but only a comparatively few 
are of sufficient size to be of any practical importance 
in the predictions, 

* 


RECOMBINING the constituent tides by ordinary 
methods of computation would be a laborious process 
requiring several score of skilled mathematicians. For- 
tunately this summation is now expeditously obtained 
by means of tide-predicting machines. The Coast and 
Geodetic Survey Tide Predicting Machine No. 2, was 
first. used in making prédictions for the Survey’s Tide 
Tables for 1912 and has been used for all subsequent 
editions of these tables. 


* * 


The machine takes account of 37 components or con- 
stituent tides. It is about 11 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 
6 feet high, and weighs approximately 2,500 pounds. 
This massive robot with its labyrinth of cranks, gears, 
sliding frames, and precision chains is a super-com- 
puting machine and continues year after year to live 
up to its nickname “‘Great Brass Brain.” 


** * * 


To predict the tide fora particular port, the corrected 
values fo rthat port are set on the proper cranks and 
dials of the machine, which are so arranged that when 
they have been properly adjusted and the machine set 
in motion all the various simple components are summed 
up into the composite tide wave of nature. 


The machine indicates the time and height of high 
and low water on dials and, in addition, traces a con- 
tinuous curve showing the variation of the tide day by 
day throughout the year. Under normal weather con- 
ditions the predicted time of the tide agrees with the 
observed time within a very few minutes. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of March 6, Paul C. Whitney, Chief of 
Division of Tides and Currents, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, will discuss ocean currents. 


States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
| 
| 


Navy. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; 
Lexington. 

Lieut. Lester A. Dyckman (S. C.), det. | 
| Navy Disbursing Office, Port au Prince, | 
| Haiti; to Rec. Bks., Hampton Roads, Va. 

_ Lieut. Comdr. Frank E. Moyer (C. H. 
C.), det. Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; 
to Nay. Sta., Tutuila, Samoa. 

Ch, Carp. Lott C. Newton, ors. Feb. 9, 
1929, revoked; to continue duty Navy Yard, | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ch. Rad. El. Roger J. Swint, det. U. 
West Virginia; to 7th Nav. Dist. 
Ch. Pay Clk. Roderick C. Outten, det. 
Nay. Hosp., Norfolk, Va; to Asiatic Sta- 

lion, 


to U.S. 8. 


Orders 


. S. S. Sacramento. 


Dist.; to Nav. Hosp., 


S. | 
8. 


Gibhs (8. ©), 


to U. S. S. MiSsissippi, 





Hilton 
to Navy 
(Cc, 


(S. GC), det. 
Yard, Boston, 
H. ©.), det. 


Army Orders | 


Special Service Sqd.; to duty office of Judge 
: Ady. Gen., Navy Dept. | 

Capt. Lloyd S. Shapley, ret., relieved all 
active duty; to home. 

Comdr, Worrall H, Carter, ors. 
1929, modified: to Naval Academy. 

Comdr, Paul E, Speicher, det. Army War 
College, Washington, D. C.; to Bu. Nav. 

Lieut. Comdr. Carlos A. Bailey, det. U. 
S. S. Mississippi; to Bu. Eng, 

Lieut. Comdr. Malcolm W. Callahan, det. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; to| 
U. S. S, Arizona, 

Lieut. Comdr. Joseph H. Hoffman, det. 
Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va.; to U. S. S, Penn-| 
Sylvania; ors. Jan. 16, revoked. | 

Lieut. Comdr. Kenneth R. R. Wallace, det. | 
U. S._S. Richmond; to Navy Yard, Nor- 
folk, Va. 
Lieut. Sumner C, Cheever, det. Nav. Trng. 
| Sta. San Diego, Calif.; to command U. S. 8. | 
1 R-13. 


Moore (C. HH. C.), det. 


14, 


| 


Jan, 


W. Shrum (C.! 


H. ©), | 


Hancock, (C. E. C.), | 


©, Borne, det. U.S. S. 


Wyoming. 


/-2 


Academy; to U. S, S. 
“Lieut. Paul R. Heineman, det. Dest, Sad. 
11, Battle Fit.; to member of Bd. of Insptn. 
and Survey, Pac, Coast Sect., san Fran- 
cisco, 

Lieut. James J. Hughes, det. command U. 
S. R-18; to Naval Academy. 
Lieut. Irving B. McDaniel 


s. 
ex}, 
Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Washington; to 
; Asiatic Station. 
N., ret, died! _ Lieut, Charles D, Murphy, det. U.S. S. 
Petersburg, Fla. Nevada; to Bu. Eng. 


c.), det. 


. &. 
| Yard, Washington,.D, C.; to-e. f. 0. U 
S. Salt Lake City. : 
1| _. Lieut. (j.@.) Arnold R. Kline, det, U. 8. 5. 
| Milwaukee; to Asiatic Sta. 
Lieut. (j.£.) Joseph Leicht, det. Nav, Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. 8. S. Sapelo. 
Lieut. (ig-) Walter S. Mayer, det. U. 8. 
S. Concord; to continue treatment Navy. 
Hosp., League Is., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Paulding; to Nava 


| 


es 


| Russell, George William. Midsummer eve.) 
| Rutland, William R. 


Seabrook, William Buehler. 


Swan, 


Todd, Francis Creswick. 


Wells, Herbert George. 
Wieman, Henry Nelson. 


Woolrich, Willis Raymond. 


Baedeker, Karl, firm, 


Evans, Charles. Ida broke; the humor and} 


| The Fordham monthly. Book of Fordham) 


| General meeting of government experts on! 


Grierson, 


Gu nter, Mrs, Charlott 


Rear Adm. David F, Sellers, det. command | League of American 


League of nations. 


League of nations. 


Lieut. Oswald §. Colclough, det, Naval | League of nations. 


League of nations, 


Lieut. Robert E, Robinson, jr., det. Navy League of nations. 
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L 
N. Y., C. Gaige, 1928. UYU-2948: 
Odes and lyrics. 91} 
Oxford, B. Blackwell, 1928. 29-2943 
The magic 
Seabrook; illustrated 
with drawings by Alexander King and 
photographs by the author. 336 p., illus.' 
N. Y., Harcourt, Brace and co., 1929. 


29-2970 


p. 


island, by W. B. 


edley, Sir Charles, bart. The poetical and 


dramatic works of, collected and edited | 
from the old editions, with a preface on) 
the text, explanatory and textual notes, 
an appendix containing works of doubt- | 
ful authenticity, and a bibliography, bY | L 
V. de Sola Pinto. 2 v. London, Con- 
stable & co., 1928. 29-2786 
Old world masters in} 
441 p., illus. | 

' 


1929. 


World collections. 
The Macmillan co, 


New 
Is Zu } 
29-2799, 
Mark Elbert. She walked in_ her! 
sleep, a farce comedy in three acts, 103) 
p. Boston, Walter HL. Baker co., 192 
29-294 
Christ and our-; 
The Yorktow ni 
29-2963 | 


L 
selves. 39 p. N. 
press, 1929. \ 
siang, Hsi-Tseng. . .. Poems of the Chi-}y, 
nese revolution. English ed. 26 p. 
N.. Y., Liberal press, ine., 1929. 29-2950 
an Devanter, Anne Woodrow. Poster mak- 
ing for the amateur, by Anne Woodrow 
Van Devanter. 53 p., illus. Phil., Na- 
tional publishing co., 1928. 29-2800 
an Doren, Mrs. Dorothy (Graffe), ed. The 
lost art; letters of seven famous women, 
edited by 346 p. N. Y., Coward- 
MeCann, 1929. 29-2952 | 
A quartette of com- 
London, E. Benn, 1928. 
29-27 
of pri-,; 
Y., The 
29-2621 | 
Handbook of 
331 op, illus. | 
Nostrand co. 1929. 
29-2613 


Y, 


! 
L 


edies. 1,100 p. 


L 
Methods 
vate religious living. 219 p. N. 
Macmillan co., 1929. 


refrigerating 
N. ¥4 


engineering. 
D. Van 


nderson, Lou Eastwood. Basketball for 
women, With special reference to the 
training of teachers, by with in- 
troduction by Frederick E. Bolton. 129 
p., illus. N. Y., The Macmillah co., 1929. 
29-3173 
ustralia. Delegate to the League of na-} 
tions. ., . League of nations—Economic, 
consultative committee. First session, | 
held at Geneva, 14th-19th May, 19238. 
Report of the Australian delegate. 
Canberra, H. J. Green, 
printer, 1928. 


L 


29-2590 | 

publishers, Leipzig. ' 
(Baden, Black or- | 
and Bavaria); hand- 
by Karl Baedeker; | 
nd plans. 13th rev. ed. | 
r., C. Scribner’s sons, 
29-2797 

enjamin, Lewis S. The Windsor beauties, | 
by Lewis Mélville (pseud.) with a col-: 


L 


Southern Germuny 
est, Wurtemberg, 

book for travelers 
With 118 maps a 
547 p., illus. y 
(ete., etc.) 1929. 





IL 


eague of nations. Assembly. Fifth come 
mittee. Traffic in opium and other 
dangerous drugs. Control o opium-smok- 
ing in the Far Kast. Proposal by the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain for a commis- 
sion of enquiry. Report of the Fifth com- 
mittee to the Assembly. Borgel 
Dame Edith Lyttelton (British Empire.) 
(A, 82. 1928. xi.) 2 p. Geneva, Imp. Jent, 
1928. 29-2587 
eague of nations. Assembly. First com- 
mittee. . . Progressive codification of 
international law. Resolutions submitted 
by the First committee, Rapporteur: M. 
Henri Rolin (Belgium). (A. 56, 1928. v.) 
2 p. Geneva, Imp. Jent., 1928. 29-2588 
eague of nations. Assembly. First com- 
mittee, . .. Question of the revision of 
the statute of the Permanent court of 
international justice. Draft resolution 
submitted by the First Committee. Rap- 
porteur: M. Rene —" (Frene) 
59, 1928. v.) 2 p, Geneva, Imp. Jent., ° 
59, 19 v.) 2p np 39-2601 
eague of nations. Assembly. Second come 
mittee. . , . Question of alcoholism. Re+ 
port of the Second committee to the As 
sembly. Rapporteur: H. de Porto-Seguro 
(Chilian delegate). (A. 72. 10928.) 2 p. 
Geneva, Imp. Jent., 1928. 29-2586 
eague of nations. Assembly. Second com 
mittee. . Work of the Financial 
committee. Report of the Second cominit- 
tee to the Assembly, Rapporteur: 
Suvich (Italy). (A. 65. 1928. ii.) 2 P. Gen- 
eva, Imp. Jent., 1928. ‘ 29-2602 
eague of nations. Assembly. Third coms 
mittee. ... Articles 10, 11_ and 16 of the 
Covenant. Report of the Third commit 
tee to the Assembly. Rapporteur: H. E. 
M. N. Politis (Greece), (A. 63. 1928. ix.) 
2 p. Geneva, Imp. Jent., 1928. 29-2594 
cague of nations. Assembly. Third com- 
mittee. . Financial assdistance to 
states victims of aggression. 1. Re- 
port of the Third commnittee to the 
ninth ordinary session of the Assembly. 
», Report to the Council, submitted by 
the representative of Finland, and 
adopted on September 21st, 1928. 3% Ex- 
tracts from the minutes of the Third 
committee of the ninth ordinary session 
of the Assembly (meetings held on Sep. 
tember 14th and lith, 1928.) (Publica 
tions of the League of nations. ix. Dis- 
armament. 1926, i. @, 1928. ee 
; eV ve ly, 1928. 
9 p. Geneva, Imp. d Ambil nee 
eague of nations. Assembly. Third com- 
mittee. ... Model treaty to strengthen 
the means for prevenung war. Report 
of the Third committee to the Assembly. 
Rapporteur: Baron Rolin-Jaequemyns 
(Belgium). (A. 67. 1828. ix.) 2 p. 
Geneva, Imp. Jent, 1928. 29-2596 
eague of nations. Assembly. Third com- 
mittee. . , Supervision of the private 
manufacture and puplicity of the manu- 
facture of arms and ammunition and of 
implements of war. Report of the 
Third committee to the Assembly. Rap- 
porteur: His Excellency M. Guerrero 
(Salvador). (A. 68 1928. ix.) 
Geneva, Imp. Jent, 1928. 


2 Pp. 


29-2603 


oured frontispiece by Aubrey Hammond | pocker-Iampson Frederick. Patchwork. Sec- 


and eleven full-page 
p. 


illustrations. 
London, Hutchison & co., 1928. 

29-2795 
baronessa. ' 
The fife and tragedy of Alexandra Feo- | 
doroyna, empress of Russia, a biography 
by . With an introduction by J.C 
Squire. 360 p. plates. N F Long- 
mans, Green & c€o., 1928. 


285, 


uxhoeveden, Sofiia Karlovna, 


I 


29-2796 | 
‘ampbell, Dugald. On the trail of the veiled: 
Tuareg; an account of these mysterious ! 
nomadic .warriors whose. home is the} 
trackless desert and whose history fades 
into the far past. 282 p., plates. Lon- 
don, Seelev, Service & 0. 1928. 29-2798 | 
halmers, Mrs. Jean. Washington people: 
Places and other puems. 48 p. Toledo, | 
1928. 29 
hapman, Helen Josephine Brun. 


Book of | 
conundrums. pv. 


32 N. Y., Dean & co 
1928. 29-3191 
hildren’s aid and society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children of Erie Coun- 
ty, N. Y., Buffalo. “Buffalo looks at its 
movies.” 56 p., illus. Buffalo, N. Y., Pub.! 
jointly by Juvenile protective department, | 
Children’s aid and society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children of Erie Coun- 
ty, New York, and Social service com- 
mittee of the Buffalo council of churches, 
1929. 
icero, Marcus Tullius. 
erations, with an English translation by 
L. H. G. Greenwood in two volumes. (The 
Loeb classical library. Latin authors.)! 
1, v. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1928. 
29-2709 
retcher, James Russell. The Michigan 
high school declaimer, by James Russell 
Hallen- 
29-3197 


1 


29-3192 | 


T 


Cretcher. 316 p. Lansing, Mich., 
beck printing co., 1928. 


London, 
29-2790 


constructive theology.) 310 p. 
Nisbet & co., 1928. 


Philosophy of golf, by ... and Barrie 
Payne, with an introduction by Grantland| 
Rice, illustrated with “McDuffer” car-' 
toons, 302 p., plates, N. Y., E. P. Dutton, 
& co., 1929. 29-3169 | 
verse, compiled from the Fordham; 
monthly, vols.i-xlvi, by James H. McCabe, 
181 p. Worcester, Mass. The Harrigan 
Press, 1928. 29-3194, 


double taxation and tax evasion, Geneva, | 
3928. ... Double taxation and tax eva- 
sion. Report presented by the General 
meeting of government experts on double 
taxation and tax evasion. (Publications 
of the League of nations, ii. Economic 
and financial. 1928. ii. 49.) 839 p. Geneva,| 
Imp. du J. de G., 1928, 29-2589 | 
Herbert John Clifford. Lyrical! 
poetry of the nineteenth antury. 
CLilogarth lectures on literature, no, 5.) 
159 p. N. Y., Hareourt, Brace & co, 
1929 29-3190! 
ach. Philo- | 
Y., The In- 
19PN, 29-3189 
en women. The owl; 
an anthology of verse by members of 
the League of American penwomen, edi- 
ted by Margarette Ball Dickson. 46 p. 
N. Y., Dean & co., 1928. 29-3202 
. . + Modele de traite 
en vue de renforeer les moyens de pre- 
venir la guerre, Model treaty to 
Strengthen the means of preventing war. 
cc, 540. M. 167.°1928.) 1,3 p. Geneve. 
Imp. Kundig, 1928, 29.2397 
. , + Non-agression et! 
assistance mutuelle. 1. Modele de, 
traite collectif d’assistance mutuele., 2.: 
Modele de traite collectif dé non-agres- ! 
sion. 3. Modele de traite bilateral de| 
non-agression. Non-aggression and mu- 
tual assistance. 1. Model collective 
treaty of mutual assistance. 2. Model 
collective treaty of non-aggression. 3. 
Mode! bilateral treaty of non-agegres- 
sion, (C, 538. My. 165, 1928, ix.) 3, 16, 
16 p. Geneve, Imp; Kundig, 1928. 
29-2593 
. . + Pacific settlement 
of tnternational disputes, non-aggres- | 
sion and mutual assistance. (C. 536, M. 
163, 1928, ix. Publications of the League 
of Nations. ix. Disarmament. 1928. 
ix. 13.) 46 p. Geneva, Imp. Kundig, 
1928. 29-2591 | 
. .. Reglement pacifique 
des differends internationaux. Acte 
feneral. Pacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. General act. cc, 687. 
mi. 164, 1928, 3 ot, 7.7 Geneve, 
Imp. Kundig, 1928, 29-2598 
-.. Reglement pacifique! 
des differends internationaux. Modeles ay 


ce 


e G. Friet 
sophical epigrams, 62 p. N. 


ternational press, 19: 





conventions bilaterales de conciliation, 
d’arbitrage et de reglement judiciaire. 
Pacific settlement of international dis- 
Putes. Model bilateral conventions for 
conciliation, arbitration and judicial set- 
tlement, (C. 539. M,. 166. 1928. ix.) 13 p. 
Geneva, Imp, Kiundg, i, ¢., Kundig, 1928. 
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ond series, By Frederick Locker; with 
note by Rt. Hon. Augustine Birrell, M. 
>, preface by Philip Darrell Sherman, 
F. R. Cc. 113 p. Cleveland, The Row- 
fant club, 1927. 29-3196 
ogue, Mrs. Leona Whitworth. Recent war 
lyrics: a study of war concepts in mod- 
ern lyrics, by Leona Whitworth Logue. 
With an introduction by Robert Morss 
Lovett. 65 p. N. Y., The Grafton press, 
1928. 29-3201 
ucanas, Marcus Annacus. Lucan, with an 
English translation by J. D. Duff, the 
Civil war, books i-x. (The Loeb classi- 
cal library. Latin authors.) 637 Pp. 
N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1928. 
29-2708 
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Dodd, Charles Harold. The authority of the 
Bible, by C. H. Dodd. (The library of} 


introduction to pastoral 
249 p. London, G, Allen & 
29-2789 


an 
psychology. 
1928. 


making: 


Unwin, 


Magoffin, Ralph Van Deman, Miliawa in via 


a manual to accompany Latin— 
first wear, by ... and Margaret Young 
Henry. (The climax series.) 156 p. 
N. Y., Silver, Burdett & co., 1929. 

29-2707 


latina ; 


; Meyers, Jerome. The wood-dream; 0r, Life, 


Jerome 
Spring 
29-3198 


Dr. 
Vt, 


death and immortality by 
Meyers. 43 p. Hartland, 


Lodge press, 1928. 


.: The Verrine | Qppianus. Oppian, Colluthus, Tryphiodorus, 


with English translation by A. ,W. 
Mair (The Loeb classical _ library. 
Greek authors.) 635 p. N. Y. G. 
Putnam’s sons, 1928. 29.2710 
ickner, Frederick James, ed. Earlier Enge 
lish Grama from Robin Hood to Every- 
man edited and arranged for acting. 
American ed., rev. by Thomas Whitfield 
Baldwin. (Nelson’s English series; xen- 
eral editor, E. Bernbaum.) 304 p., illus, 
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Creditor Denied 
Right to Appeal | 
~ Ruling on Claim 


Action of District Court in 
- Refusing to Overrule Ref: | 


eree im Bankruptcy | 





Is Upheld. 


[Contireeed from Page 8.] 


preferably in the name of the trustee.”| 
The District Cuvourt of Massachusetts 


summarily declined to hear a_ single 
creditor's appeal, on a matter affecting 
ethe estate generally, after the appoint- 
ment of a trustee, following the Lewen- 


Sohn. case, supra, and the Mexico Hard- 
ware case, 197 Fed. 650 (D.C. Ni. Mex.) 
N. E, Tire & Rubber Co, 13 Fed. (2d) 
1004, 


Remington. on Bankruptcy, (3d_ Ed.) 
takes cognizance of the division of au- 
thority and states the rule in Sec. 3634: 

“All action and defense, as well on 
appeal, on review and in error proceed- 
ings as elsewhere, in behalf of the es- 
tate, after the election of the trustee, 
must be taken im the name of the trus- 
tee.” 

The Chatfield case is quoted from at 
length as the leading case. 

Opposed to these is In re Roche, supra, 
where the Court of Appeals of the Fifth 
Circuit held: 

“Under this statute there was strong 
reason for comtending that an = appeal 
from a judgment allowing a claim could 
only be made by an assignee dissatisfied 
therewith, The act of 1898 is silent as 
to the party who may take an appeal 
on the allowance or disallowance of the 
claim. The omission of the provision 
above quoted from the act of 1867 is 
significant, and we are of opinion that 
the intention of the lawmakers was, not 
to restrict the right of appeal; but to 
leave in force the general rule that, 
where an appeal lies from any judg- 
ment or decree, the same may be taken 
by any party or person injured or af- 
fected by the decree or judgment. The 
record in this case shows that the ap- 

llant, as a creditor of the bankrupt, 
is directly interested in the judgment 
complained of, not only as a general 
creditor of the bankrupt, but as having 
a special lien on the sum in the hands 
of the trustee. The motion to dismiss 
the appeal is overruled.” 


Intention Not Disclosed. 

In McDaniel v. Stroud, 106 Fed, 486, 
the Fourth circuit was confronted with 
@ case where the trustee agreed to ap- 
peal and then refused, and there was no 
time left to even ask for an order di- 
recting him to appeal, That court, one | 
judge dissentimg, discussed the Chatfield | 
and Roche cases, and followed the Roche 
case. The facts would seem 
made it unnecessary to pass 
precise question. 


It is argued that this circuit, im Rosen- | 
baum v. Dutton, 203 Fed, 838, overruled | 
the Chatfield and other cases in this cir- 
cuit, An examination of the peculiar 
facts of that case, and of the opinion, 
discloses no such intention. The real con- 
troversy concerned the appellants’ lia- 
bility for assessment, as stockholders, | 
rather than as objecting creditors: in 
other words, the appellants were opposed 
in interest to the trustee and the es- 
tate, and manifestly could appeal just 
as any creditor whose claim is disallowed, 
may appeal. Moreover there was evi- 
dence of secret orders and other matters 
strongly hinting at fraud. The court's 
language was guarded. It said: 

_ “The only question involved is whether, 
in view of the fact that these appellants 
are the only persons who will be af- 
fected by the allowance of the claim of 
appellee, they being the only stockhold- 
ers upon whom an assessment has been 
made, are ‘parties in interest’? within the 
meaning of the statute. If this large 
claim of appellee is allowed, it will have 
to be paid by appellants, while. on the 
other hand, if the claim is found to be 
fraudulent or unjust, and is disallowed or 
expunged, they will be relieved of paying 
the assessment made by the referee for 
&b purpose of paying off this claim 


upon the 


“Under these circumstances, and es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the evi- 
dence in the record shows that many of 
the items of appellees’ claim are at least 
Suspicious, amd that the referee, after 
a full hearing, had expunged the entire 
claim as fraudulent, appellants; as the 
only parties affected by the allowance of 
the claim, ought not to be deprived of 
the right to be heard. This is especially 
true, in view of the fact that they had 
no notice Of the motion for rehearing 
and the peculiar circumstances under 
which the consent decree allowing the 
claim of appellee was entered.”” 

Other cases are cited where the Dis- 
trict Court, on application of a creditor, 
directed the trustee to appeal, or per- 
mitted a creditor to use his name. These 
cases have no bearing on the matter. 

We conclude that the rule announced 
in the Chatfield case is not only right in 

rincipley one that is essential jf the 

ankruptcy law is not to be prostituted 
by a captious and factious creditor, but 
is supported by the great weight of au- 
thority. In the case at bar the appel- 


lants had the right to ask the trustee to, 


appeal; failing that, to ask the referee 
to so direct him; failing that, to ask the 
Court toso direct him. These steps they 
took, When Judge Reeves, in his discre- 
tion, denied their application, they can- 
not go to amother Judge of the same 
Court, in their own name, and renew 
their application, and, when denied, ap- 
peal, Dismissed. 
January 10, 1929, 
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that no bills or resolutions enacted at : 
final session of 70th Congress become 
law unless signed by retiring President 
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Retiring Vice President Dawes, in 
farewell address at adjournment of 
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itations of debate in Senate. 
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Resolution to defer effective date of 
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Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, is ap- 
pointed chairman of special committee 
of Senate investigating election of Wil- 
liam S. Vare. 
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Basic study of farm problems in plan- 
ning agricultural relief proposed by 
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chairman of House Committee on Bank- | 


ing and Currency. 


Page 1, Col. 3 /on imports of printed paper; claim of | 
Reestablishment of gold standard as shortage in consignment of toys set 
basis of national currencies discussed | aside as not proven. 


by Federal Reserve Board in report to 
Congress. 


Herbert Hoover takes oath and as- 
sumes duties as 
Charles Curtis sworn in as Vice Pres- 
ident; members of Senate take office. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Full text of report of Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads to Congress on activi- 
ties for calendar year 1928. 
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Information given Senate by Civil } by radiotelephone on occasion of open- | Islands. 
Service Commission and Secretary of | ing of Leipzig Trade Fair. | 
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Prohibition Bureau, 
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Bill introduced by 
Driver would provide funds to aid farm- 
ers in flood areas. 
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Representative Tilson says éegislative 
and administrative branches of the Gov- 
ernment are interdependent. 
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Secretary of Commerce and German | 
inister of Labor exchange greetings | 
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Arms Manufacture. | 
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Total of 76 treaties with’ foreign 
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Embargo on shipments of arms to 


to continue unless counter- | 
manded by President Hoover. 
Page 1, Col. 7 | 


Extension of arbitration convention 


Senate. Page 3, Col. | 


Forest Service opposes burning of | 


Bill appropriating $50,000 for cooper- | timber in South. | 


ation in proposed Pan American High- 
way 1s signed by President Coolidge. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


ures fail of Congress when Congress 
adjourned. 


Extension of arbitration convention 


| with the Netherlands is approved by 


Senate. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Page 3, Coi. 3) 


‘Fur Industry | 


Many outstanding legislative meas- | 
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partment of Commerce is informed. 
Page 1, Col. 6} 
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Marshlands are used profitably in | 
Canada for Muskrat ranching. De- \ 
Page 5, Col. 3 | 

9 " | 
Gov't Personnel | 
President Hoover, in inaugural ad- 

| dress, says that laws applicable to busi- ! 


One hundred bills, including radio! ness must be rigidly enforced, and out- | 


; measure, among those signed by retir- 
ing President on day last in office. 


Page 1, Col. 6! 


Bills and resolutions signed by the 
President. 


Page 9 Senate, reiterates views advocating lim-| Exploitation of oil-shale fields of Pal- 


Measures which became laws on the 
i last day of Congress. 


Page 9 
Congress hour by hour. 
Page 3 


Construction 


Department of Commerce announces 
completion of tentative report of Build- 


ing Code Committee on “Recommended | 
Minimum Requirements for Fire Re- ' 


sistance in Buildings.” 


lines policies to be following during ad- | 
ministration. 

Page 1, Col. 2; 

Retiring Vice President Dawes, in 

farewell address at adjournment of | 


itations of debate in Senate. 

Page 3, Col. 1 
| Herbert Hoover takes oath and as- | 
;sumes duties as 30th President; | 

Charles Curtis sworn in as Vice Pres- | 
ident; members 


of Senate take office. ' 


First and second deficiency bills and ; 
appropriation measure for Department | 
of Interior signed by retiring President. | 

Page 1, Col. 7) 

Full text of address of Charles C.: 

Curtis upon taking over duties of Vice | 


Page 1, Col. 4 President. | 


, Court Decisions 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth 
Circuit, rules creditor of bankrupt may 
not appeal District Court’s affirmance of 


referee. (Amick et al. 


Trust Corp.) 


v. Security 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 
cuit, rules adverse claim to title to land 
is not to be considered in computing 
value of land for tax purposes. (Heiner, 
Collector, v. Hewes.) 


Circuit Court of Appeals, First Cir- 
cuit, rules income of specific legacies 


| holding of referee denying petition to! 
of claim by | 


Page 4, Col. 6 | 


Page 2, Col. 7 | 
Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3 
Full text of inaugural address of 


President Hoover. 
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2 Page Col. 1 
Gov't Topical Survey | 
Prediction of Tides—Article by L. P. 


Page 8, Col. 1; Disney, Chief, Section of Tide Predic- 


d Geodetic Survey. | 
Page 9 


Highways ie 


tions, Coast an 


Bill appropriating $50.000 for cooper- 
ation in proposed Pan American High- 
way is signed by President Coolidge. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


not yet transferred to legatees is tax- ! 


able to 
Malley.) 


estate. 


Page 4, Col. 1 


(Woolley et al. ‘| Immigration 


| Resolution to defer effective date of 


' 


Total of 76 Treaties With Other Nations 


Approved By Mr. Kellogg in Four Years 


iperforated angle members, it is usual 
to perforate metal members employed to 
reinforce concrete. This is shown at 7 
‘in Fizure 2 of the Price patent. 

Claims 11 and 12 are included in the 
general rejection heretofore mentioned, 
in Which the Hendrick patent is relied on 
as a basic reference. These claims in- 
clude internally threaded bushings. em- 
lbedded in the moulded material. We do 
not fimd this feature in any of the ref- 
jerences, 

It waay be that the examiner did not 
intend to reject Claims 11 and 12 along 
with the other claims, for it is stated 
that these claims were rejected as drawn 
to the old combination of a table-and- 


leg fastening and bracing means shown | 


by the Hendrick patent. 

We think the claims in question are not 
open to rejection on the ground of old 
or exhausted combination. 
\do not include the table top, and the legs 
\are not directly included. 
| Claim 
be allowed, since it only calls for in- 
ternally threaded bushings embedded in 
moulded material for receiving securing 
jscrrews. This is an old construction 
shown in the patents to Cleverdon et al., 
No. 913875, March 2, 1909; Percival, No. 
\938073, October 26, 1909; Bennett, No. 
|1108859, August 25, 1914, 


Claim 12 is not met by the art of rec- | 


ord or that cited against Claim 11, and 
may 


! Affairs. 


The claims | 


11, in our opinion, should not 


Of Senate Committee 


A total of 76 treaties between the 
United States and foreign countries have 
been concluded during the four years 
that Frank B. acted 
Secretary of State, according to a list of 
treaties which was sent to Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 

The list was subsequently made 
by the Depzeriment of State 


Kellogg has as 


public 


| March 2. 


Nineteen of these treaties are new ar- 
bitration pacts while 11 are conciliation 
treaties. The list follows in full text: 

1. Treaties to Aid in the Prevention 
of Smuggling of 
into the United States: 

Belgium, signed December 9, 1925. 

Mexico, signed December 23, 1925. 

Spain, signed February 10, 1928. 

Cuba, signed March 4, 1926. 

Greece, signed April 25, 1928. 

Japan, signed May 31, 1928. 

2. Arbitration Treaties: 

Liberia, February 10, 1926, 

France, signed February 6, 1928. 

Italy, signed April 18, 1928. 

Germany, signed May 5, 1928. 

Austria, signed August 16, 1928. 

Lithuania, signed November 14, 1928. 

Finland, signed June 7, 1928. 

Denmark, signed June 14, 1928. 

Poland, signed August 16, 1928. 


| 
| 


Alcoholic Beverages | 


| 


List of Compacts Sent by Secretary of State to Chairman 
on Foreign Relations. 


Czechoslovakia, signed August 
1928. 
Poland, signed August 16, 1928. 
Lithuania, signed November 14, 1928. 
Finland, signed June 7, 1928. 
Austria, signed August 16, 1928. 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, signed 
January 21, 1929, 
Bulgaria, signed January 21, 1929, 
Hungary, signed January 26, 1929. 
Ethiopia, signed January 26, 1929. 
4. Treaties of 
and Consular Rights: 
Hungary, signed June 24, 1925. 
Estonia, signed December 23, 1925. 
Salvador, signed February 22, 1926. 
Honduras, signed December 7, 1927. 
Latvia, signed April 20, 1928. 
Austria, signed June 19, 1928, 
Norway, signed June 5, 1928. 
5. Extradition: 
Czechoslovakia, signed July 2, 1925. 


Mexico, supplementary, signed Decem- | 


ber 23, 1925. 


Cuba. supplementary, signed January 


14, 1926. 

Honduras, supplementary, signed Feb- 
ruary 21, 1927. 

Poland, signed November 22, 1927. 

France, supplementary, signed Jan- 
uary 15, 1929. 

6. Miscellaneous: 


|erations, signed March 11, 1926. 


| United States delegation is named to | vestigation of administration ‘of 


—_———— 


national origins basis of determining 
immigration quotas is debated in Sen- 
ate without action. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Right to cross daily over Canadian 


| border to and from work in United | 
States involved in suits before Supreme | 


Court. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Statistics on immigration to United 
States in January compiled by Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


Insular Possessions 


Supreme Court hears arguments on 


| right of Philippine Islands to impose | sistance in Buildings.” 
{income tax on profits from sales in} 


United States of foreign corporation 
licensed to do business in Philippine 


Page 7, Col. 7 
signs resolution for in- 
in- 


Page 1, Col. 6 


President 


sular possessions. 


J 


udiciary 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth 


| Circuit, rules creditor of bankrupt may , 
9 | not appeal District Court’s affirmance of | income tax on profits from sales in 
|holding of referee denying petition to| United States of foreign corporation 


appeal from allowance of claim by 
referee. (Amick et al. v. Security 


Trust Corp.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Measures which became laws on the 


Page 1, Col. 2 with the Netherlands is approved by last day of Congress. 


Page 
National Defense 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 
Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
Page 9 


| Nominations 


President Coolidge nominates 11 
members to constitute Commission for 


National Memorial at Mount Rushmore, | 


Mont. 


Oil 
Private agencieé to aid Bureau of 
Mines in compiling monthly bibliog- 
raphy on petroleum industry. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


5 


Page 2, Col. 


estine planned. 


Patents 


Patent issued for tables on allow- 


Page 1, Col. 1 | ance of certain rejected claims and af- | 


firmation of other 
parte Copeman.) 


rejections, (Ex 


Page 8, Col. 6 
See Index 


page 8. 
Prohibition 


Information given Senate by Civil 
Service Commission and Secretary of 
Treasury on choice of personnel for 
Prohibition Bureau. 


Public Health 


Tear gas added to fumigating gases 
to warn of danger of asphyxiation. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Public Utilities 


See 


Special 


Page 3, Col. 4} 


under “Shipping” and “Rail- 


, roads” headings. 


Radio 


Federal Radio Commission issues 
call for conference for consideration of 


aviation, 
Page 7, Col. 6 


advancement of general peace of 191 
signed February 13, 1928. 

7. Multilateral: 
| Prohibiting Use of Gases 
|signed June 17, 1925. 


Supervision of International Trade in 


Arms, signed June 17, 1925. 
Protection of Industrial 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 


and Digest on} 


each 


umamary of All News Contained in Today’s 


'Railroads 


Full text of report of Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads to Congress on activi- 
ties for calendar year 1928. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Calendar of the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission. 
| Page 6 


Science 


| Department of Commerce announces 
completion of tentative report of Build- 
ing Code Committee on “Recommended 
|Minimum Requirements for Fire Re- 


Page 1, Col. 4 


States Rights 


Briefs are filed in Supreme Court of 
| United States attacking constitutionail- 
jity of Louisiana statute prohibiting dog 
racing. 


| Page 3, Col. 2 
Supreme Court 


Supreme Court hears arguments on 
right of Philippine Islands to impose 





j licensed to do business in Philippine 
| Islands. 
\ Page.7, Col. 7 
| Right to cross daily over Canadian 
| border to and from work in United 
! States involved in suits before Supreme 


9 | Court. 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Briefs are filed in Supreme Court of 
United States attacking constitutional- 
| ity of Louisiana statute prohibiting dog 
| racing. 
| Page 3, Col. 2 
Journal of the Supreme Court. 
| Page 8 


Taxation 


Supreme Court hears arguments on 
right of Philippine Islands to impose 
income tax on profits from sales in 
| United States of foreign corporation 
licensed to do business in Philippine 
Islands. 


Page 7, Col. 7 
Board of Tax Appeals holds profit 
, from sale of bonds redeemable at an 
| optional call date of maturity is tax- 
able as gain from sale of capital assets. 
(Werner v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue.) 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Department of Commerce reviews re- 
lief measure for exemption of foreign 
incomes of American citizens from 
double taxation in administration of 
, income tax laws of United States. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 
| cuit, rules adverse claim to title to land 
;is not to be considered in computing 
| value of land for tax purposes. (Heiner, 
| Collector, v. Hewes.) 
| 





Page 4, Col. 6 

Circuit Court of Appeals, First Cir- 
cuit, rules income of specific legacies 
| not yet transferred to legatees is tax- 
able to estate. (Woolley et al. v. 
Malley.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 
| “Your Income Tax,” issued by the 
| Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Page 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 4. 


| 

| Veterans 
| President signs bill to limit interest 
| rates on loans on veterans’ adjusted 
| service certificates. 

Page 1, Col. 7 
‘Water Power 


Contracts for building of Boulder 


jradio problems affecting commercial Dam cannot be let before a year from 


jnow, Commissioner of Reclamation says. 
| Page 1, Col. 2 


'|Measure to Simplify 
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| 
| 
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Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 
volume. 
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Weekly Indexes. 
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Senate Minority 


Leader to Direct 
Election Inquiry 


Senator Robinson Becomes 
Chairman of Committee 
Investigating Pennsyl- 
vania Primary. 


Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
minority leader of the Senate, has been 
appointed to succeed Senator Reed 
(Dem.), of Missouri, as chairman of the 
special Committee investigating the elec- 
tion of William S. Vare as Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The appointment was made on a unani- 
mous consent motion by Senator Norris 
(Rep.), of Nebraska. 

A report of the Committee recommend- 


| ing that Mr. Vare be denied a seat in the 
| Senate was presented to the Senate on 


| February 22 by Senator Reed. 


E The re- 
port, which is an exhaustive review of 


| the investigation made by the Commit- 
| tee, is a document of about 50,000 words. 


Its recommendation is based upon alleged 
showing of fraudulent practices in the 
election and upon excessive expenditures 
of money in the primary. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, a mem- 


| ber of the Committee, dissented from the 


,on his behalf. 


| 
| 


| 
{ 





in war,| Naturalization Signed 


| 
| 


conclusions of the majority to the ex- 
tent of recommending that, in view of 
Mr. Vare’s physical condition, an op- 
portunity should be accorded the Sena- 
tor-elect to appear before the Committee 
and, if he so chooses, to present evidence 
The record as it now 
stands would warrant action by the Com- 
mittee adverse to the right of Mr. Vare, 
after being sworn in, to retain his seat 


in the Senate,” Senator King states. 


Refused Oath Of Office. 

The other members of the Committee, 
who join with the chairman in the re- 
port, are Senators Goff (Rep.), of West 
Virginia, McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, and 
LaFollette (Rep.), of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Vare presented his credentials of 
election at the opening of the present 
Congress, in December, 1927, but was re- 
fused the oath of office pending the out- 
come of the investigation which the Com- 
mittee was then directed to‘*make, supple- 


‘mentary to the investigation which had 


already been made into the circumsances 
surrounding the primary at which Mr. 
Vare was nominated. 


Uniformity Is Urged 


| In Federal Contracts 


Representative Cramton to 
Submit Measure at Next 
Congress. 


[Continued from Page 1.[ 
it much easier for individuals ‘to-do busi- 
ness, because they will become more fa- 
miliar with the Government require- 
ments. It would simplify the work of 
the Comptroller General in construing 
contracts. 

“My bill attempts to secure uniformity 
as to the following: (1) The authority 
which must be the foundation for the 
contracts; (2) the advertising that must 
be required with respect to the letting of 
contracts; (3) what bidders shall be given 
the contracts; (4) the form of the con- 
tracts; (5) waivers of the contract pro- 
visions for liquidating damages; (6) the 
filing of contracts with the General Ac- ° 
counting Office, with the necessary copies 
and related papers; (7) the making of 
payments under these contracts; (8) the 
security through bonds or otherwise for 
performance of contract; (9) the hours 
of labor of employes of contractors; (10) 
transfers of government contracts; (11) 
preference to be given domestic mate- 
rials; and (12) the settlement of suit.” 

There were hearings before a subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary on the original Crampton bill 
(H. R. 5767) in March, 1928, at which 
representatives of various Government 
departments, the Associated General Con- 
tractors of Washington, D. C., the Ameri- 
can Engineering Council. the Council of 
Manufacturers, the American Tariff 


‘Renunciation of Actual Allegi- League, the National Electrical Manu- 


Property, : 


i A | ae oes 
ance Required of Alien. |facturers Association, and the National 


Friendship, Commerce, ! 


Cuba, Suppression of Smuggling Op- 


signed November 6, 1925; i , Se 
Revision of International Sanitary, President Coolidge signed, March 4, 


iJune 21, 1926; | tion of intention in naturalization pro- | 
Unification of certain rules relating 


r A 'S ceedings. The bill is designed to amend 
to bills of lading, signed August 25,| ..i.ting law by providing that the de-| 
'1924—signed on the part of the ‘United; — . Pci? 1 
States June 23, 1925; ‘clarant shall state merely that it is his | 
States 23, 1925; : . heal 
: : ; : ,,_| intenti vhe -omes * admis- 
| Radiotelegraph Convention, signed No-| nee, — per ig = | 
;vember 25, 1927; sion to citizenship then eno e al-| 
| Additional protocol to Pan American , 


i" legiance to the particular noveream of | 
* ° . [Ww > j P @ 1 } ru. 
| Sanitary Convention of 1924, signed Oc- W ye 0 ne ee 
tober 19, 1927; junder law previous to the proposed bill 
Slavery Convention, signed September | j, required to state in his declaration 
, 1926. Not signed by United States, of jntention that it is his bona fide in- 
jbut adherence advised by the Senate; ltention to renouncee forever all alle- 
Renunciation of War, signed August; giance to foreign sovereigns “and par- 
|27, 1928; ticularly, by name, to the prince, poten- 

Abolition of Import and Export Pro-|tate, State, or sovereign of which the 
hibitions and Restrictions, Convention and , alien may be at the time a citizen or 
Protocol signed on part of United States ' subject. : : 
‘January 30, 1928, and July 31, 1928, re-| “In a number of cases aliens born in 
spectively; icountries affected by the changes of 

Rights and Duties of American States | boundaries and transfers of territory re- 
lin the event of Civil Strife, signed Feb- | sulting from the World War have stated 
ruary 20, 1928; the wrong sovereign, and the declaration 

Maritime Neutrality with American of intention has been held invalid for such 
| States, signed February 20, 1928; icause,” said the House Committee on 
| Regarding Consular Agents of Ameri-|Immigration and Naturalization, in ex- 
{can States, signed February 20, 1928; plaining the reason for the new legis- 
' Status of Aliens in American States, | lation. 


signed February 20, 1928; | - _ 
Relating to the organization of the Pan |More Aliens Admitted 
From Canada in January 


, 25 





‘American Union, signed February 20, 
1928; 


| Huropean birth. 


Surety Company, expressed varying 
views. Mr. Cramton subsequently rein- 
troduced that bill, in the light of informa- 


16, | Convention of January 17, 1912, signed |a bill (H. R. 16440) simplifying declara-|tion brought out at those hearings, as 


H. R. 15713, introduced by him January 
3, 1929. It was referred to the House 
Committee on the Judiciary without ac- 
tion by that Committee. 


boundaries, 1.519 having been turned 
back to Canada and 213 to Mexico, 

Neariy two-thirds of the aliens de- 
barred on the Canadian border were of 
At the seaports onlv 
138 aliens were debarred, or about 7 
rejected per 1,000 applicants. 

Aliens deported this month under war- 
rant proceedings numbered 1,019, over 
half of whom, or 692, were returned at 


;Government expense to the countries 


whence they came, while 99 were re- 

turned at the expense of the steamship 

companies bringing them to our shores. 

and 228 departed at their own expense . 
or reshipped foreign one-way as a com- 

\pliance with the order of deportation, 

| Nativity of Immigrants. 

Of the 28,246 aliens admitted in Jan- 
‘uary last, 18,313 were born in Europe, 
| 1,126 in Asia, 464 in Africa, Australia 
|and the Pacific islands, 3,796 in Canada, 
/2,917 in Mexico, and 1,630 in the other 
countries in the Western Hemisphere. 
Over one-third of the total, or 10,002, 
came in under the Immigration Act of 
1924 as immigrants charged to the 
quota, 5,976 entered as natives of non- 


| 
be allowed. | General Convention of Inter-American ; 
Conciliation, signed January 5, 1929; 


Cuba, Consular 
April 22, 1926. 

Panama, General Claims Convention, | 
signed July 28, 1926. | 

Panama, Rights in the Canal Zone, 
signed July 28, 1926. 


quota countries, mainly Canada and 
Mexico, and 4,087 as returning residents, 
General Treaty of Inter-American Ar-|dian immigration decreased 21.4 per Visitors for business or pleasure num 
bitration, signed January 5, 1929; cent and Mexican immigration 19.1 per|bered 4,378 and 1,567 were in continu- 
Pan American Trade-Mark Convention,’ cent. This is the lowest immigration) ous transit through the United States 
\signed February 20, 1929. |from Mexico during the month of Jan-|on their way to other countries. About 
Mexico, Safewuarding Livestock In-; Summary: Treaties to Aid in the Pre-' uary since 1926. one out of every seven newcomers from’ 
terests, signed March 16, 1928. jvention of Smuggling of Alcoholic Bev-| During January last, 1,870 aliens (1,-, quota countries was the husband, wife, 
Czechoslovakia, Naturalization, signed erages into the United States, 6; Arbitra-|447 male and 423 female) seeking ad-| or unmarried child of an American citi- 
Netherlands, signed February 27, 1929,: July 16, 1928. tion Treaties, 19; Conciliation Treaties,!mission to the United States were re- zen, 1,538 aliens of these classes exempt 
Ethiopia, signed January 26, 1929, | China, Regulating Tariff Relations,|11; Treaties of Friendship, Commerce, {jected for various causes under the im-| from the quota having been admitted in 
Portugel. signe. March 1, 1929, signed July 25, 1928. jand Consular Rights, Extradition, migration laws, mainly for failure to| January, 1929. The remaining 698 
8. Conciliation Treaties: Great Britain, Preservation of Niagara|Treaties, 6; Miscellaneous — bilateral! present proper visas. The vast ma-jaliens entering the country this month 
Germany, signed May 5, 1928. | Falls, signed January 2, 1929. treaties, 9; Miscellaneous — multilateral | jority of these aliens were debarred at) were Government officials, students, 
Albania, signed October 22, 1928. Netherlands, Protocol to Treaty for treaties, 18; Total, 76, points along the international land | ministers and professors, etc. 


Convention, signed 


Czechoslovakia, signed August ; 
; . . [Continued from Pane 2.1 


| 1928. 
' Albania, signed October 22, 1928. 


Claim 13 is directed to the supporting 


Means to Secure Table Top | 
|frame of moulded stone - like material 
having integral cross members of the; Sweden, signed Oeiober 27, 1928. 


16, 
To Support Held to Be Old | 
jsame material for supporting table draw- | Bulgaria, signed January 21, 1929. 


ty , ? > 
[Continned from Page 8.] _ |ers With reinforcing member at the cor- Hungary, signed January 26, 1929, 
secured together by pins embedded in ners of the frame, and at the juncture Norway, signed February 20, 1929. 
the slabs. of the cross members with the frame.! Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, signed | 
Claims 5, 6, 7 and 8 are met by the/The cited prior art does not show the| January 21, 1929. 
Price patent. These claims are broader) structural limitations above enumerated. | ‘ 
than claims 1, 2 and 4. 
Claims 9 and 10 are not patentably| should be allowed, 
distinguished from the Price construc-| The rejection of Claims 1, 2, 4, and 5) 
- tion, The members 3, 3, are embedded to 11, inclusive, is affirmed. The rejec- 
© i the frame structure and serve to} tion of Claims 3,12, and 13 is reversed. 
See 


|In the absence of a reference, Claim 13 
- 
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